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SCHOOL  PUBLICITY  THROUGH  CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 

By  Eber  L.  Palmer 


One  of  the  most  difficult  and,  at  the  same 
time,  intriguing  problems  facing  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  that  of 
obtaining  publicity  for  the  activities  of  his 
school  which  is  positive  in  value  and  which 
is  based  upon  the  actual  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  An  experiment  was  conducted  at  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  during 
the  past  year  which  attracted  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  justify  passing  on  the  information  to 
others  who  might  be  interested. 

The  medium  through  which  this  publicity 
was  obtained  was  a  carefully  planned  project 
of  special  Christmas  lighting,  the  central 
object  being  a  miniature  church  constructed 
by  the  boys  in  the  industrial  department  of 
the  school.  Spiecial  lighting  effects  completed 
the  decorations. 

A  five-point  electric  star,  approximately  two 
feet  in  diameter,  was  hung  over  the  front 
entrance  of  the  main  building.  From  this  star 
colored  rays  of  light  led  to  the  word  “Peace.” 


The  letters  were  about  three  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  word  was  approximately  twenty 
feet  in  length.  It  was  constructed  by  painting 
the  word  in  silver  on  a  white  cloth  back¬ 
ground.  Back  of  the  cloth  was  a  row  of  lights 
which  at  night  sharply  silhouetted  the  letters 
in  black. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  star,  colored  rays 
of  light  were  strung  on  the  building  in  the 
direction  of  the  miniature  church  which  was 
placed  near  the  front  entrance.  This  com¬ 
pleted  the  symbol  that  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
brought  peace  to  the  world  by  means  of  the 
church. 

The  industrial  arts  teacher,  Robert  J. 
Mulligan,  himself  without  sight,  supervised 
and  directed  the  construction  of  the  church. 
The  steeple  towers  ii  feet  above  the  ground, 
while  the  body  of  the  building  is  5V2  feet  long 
and  4  feet  wide.  It  was  built  to  scale.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  detail,  including  double 
French  doors,  pews,  rostrum,  balcony,  pipe 
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organ,  and  pulpit.  The  illusion  of  stained 
glass  windows  was  created  by  covering 
ordinary  window  glass  with  cheap  paper  of 
suitable  design.  The  upper  two  inches  of  the 
windows  were  left  clear  to  allow  visitors  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  interior.  The  windows 
were  so  constructed  that  it  appeared  they 
were  partly  open. 

Small  dolls  were  placed  in  position  in  the 
church,  including  pastor,  organist,  and  the 
congregation.  On  the  walk  outside  latecomers 
to  the  church  were  also  represented  by  dolls. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  brilliantly 
lighted  while  a  floodlight  played  upon  the 
exterior.  To  complete  the  illusion  a  loud 
speaker  was  hidden  in  the  balcony  of  the 
church  v.'hich  was  connected  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  turn-table  in  the  office.  Christmas  music 
was  played  each  evening  from  the  tenth  of 
December  to  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  values  of  this  project  proved  to  be 
many  and  varied.  In  the  first  place  it  fur¬ 
nished  an  excellent  project  for  the  students 
of  the  industrial  arts  class  to  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  shop  work,  as  practically  all  of  the 
problems  involved  in  ordinary  construction 
were  experienced  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  The  boys  were  engaged  in  “learning 
while  doing.”  It  was  also  of  value  in  develop¬ 
ing  school  spirit  and  loyalty  through  student 
participation  in  a  project  which  would  be  of 
value  to  all  students  of  the  school  individ¬ 
ually,  and  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Many  students  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
have  no  opportunity  to  learn  by  touch  the 
relation  of  different  parts  of  the  church  to 
the  whole.  All  students  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  church  in  detail  as  many  times 
as  they  desired.  As  the  church  was  built  to 
scale  they  were  given  a  mental  image  of  the 
appearance  of  the  church  and  its  parts — 
the  steeple,  the  balcony,  French  doors,  the 
rostrum,  the  shape  of  the  windows,  the  shape 
of  the  roof,  and  other  appearance  factors 
which  ordinarily  are  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes. 


Students  were  given  the  privilege  of  play¬ 
ing  the  phonograph  records,  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  opportunity.  It  was 
definitely  an  all-school  project  which  helped 
in  the  development  of  a  unity  of  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  entire  student  body. 

During  the  time  the  church  was  exhibited 
the  people  of  Western  New  York  literally 
“beat  a  path”  to  the  doors  of  the  school.  Over 
a  twenty-day  period,  by  actual  count,  more 
than  forty  thousand  people  came  to  the  school 
to  see  the  work  of  the  blind  boys  and  their 
instructor. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  writer  that  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  administrator 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  to  develop  in  his 
community  a  consciousness  that  the  school  is 
a  part  of  the  community  and  that  the  seeing 
public  can  do  much  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  attending  the 
school  and  living  in  the  community  ten 
months  of  the  year  for  a  period  of  years 
ranging  up  to  twelve.  The  new  contacts  with 
people  of  Batavia  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  ability  of  blind  boys  to  achieve,  the 
widespread  discussion  of  the  project,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  thought  and  actions  of 
the  people  on  the  school  will  do  much  toward 
developing  this  school  consciousness. 

The  final  value,  which,  though  indirect,  is 
of  equal  importance  in  the  number  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  social  development  of  the 
students  which  should  be  the  result  of  this 
project.  As  the  community  accepts  the  school 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  life,  it  should  become 
much  easier  to  get  the  students  accepted  as 
individual  visitors  into  the  homes  of  the  city. 
Because  of  its  nature  a  residential  school  is 
forced  to  create  opportunities  for  its  students 
to  mingle  socially  with  seeing  people  in 
preparation  for  their  advent  into  a  seeing 
world  after  graduation.  In  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  any  project  which  tends,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  enlarge  the  students’  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  these  contacts  is  worth  while. 
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By  Margaret  Barnard 


Blindness  is  only  one  of  the  several  severe 
physical  handicaps  from  which  clients  of  our 
case-working  agencies  suffer.  Deafness,  severe 
crippled  conditions,  tuberculosis,  and  diabetes 
are  among  the  others.  All  may  be  adequately 
handled  within  a  general  case  load  if  the 
case  worker  knows  and  makes  full  use  of 
specialized  resources. 

Deafness,  like  blindness,  may  be  congenital, 
occur  at  birth,  or  may  develop  gradually  or 
rapidly  at  any  later  period.  The  time  of  life 
when  deafness  occurs  affects  the  problems 
presented  by  the  client.  Oangenitally  deaf 
persons  must  have  special  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  from  early  infancy  until  education  is 
completed.  Those  who  fail  to  receive  this 
training  may  now  be  known  as  “deaf  and 
dumb,”  and  are  thus  doubly  handicapped 
socially  and  economically.  Congenitally  deaf 
persons  may  need  educational  and  vocational 
training  in  a  special  school  for  the  deaf.  The 
families  of  these  persons  may  need  a  case 
worker’s  help  in  accepting  their  disability  and 
working  through  it.  Such  persons  will  need 
suggestion  as  to  available  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  recreation.  Those  who  become  deaf 
later  in  life  may  need  help  in  lip  reading  or 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  aids.  They  may  need 
extensive  and  expensive  medical  care.  Deaf¬ 
ness  may  mean  loss  of  a  job  and  vocational 
re-education  may  be  in  order,  or  at  least  voca¬ 
tional  advice. 

A  spastic  paralysis  victim  presents  a  very 
serious  educational,  medical,  economic,  and 


paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1939,  under  the 
title  “Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  the  General  Case  Worker.” 


social  problem  to  tHe  case  worker.  A  family 
with  such  a  child  will  need  to  be  guided  to 
the  best  of  medical  clinics.  Special  vocational 
training  must  be  supplied.  The  patient  may 
develop  serious  emotional  disabilities.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  may  pity  him, 
shield  him,  be  ashamed  of  him,  mistreat  him. 
Every  member  of  the  family  will  need  to  be 
shown  how  his  attitude  toward  the  patient 
will  affect  the  patient’s  recovery  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  These  problems  may  be  less  severe  but 
still  present  in  cases  of  poliomyelitis,  club¬ 
foot,  serious  spinal  curvature,  or  severe 
arthritis. 

Tuberculosis  brings  special  problems,  not 
only  economic  and  medical,  but  also  emo¬ 
tional.  Institutional  care  is  not  enough,  for  it 
is  the  point  at  which  the  patient  returns  to 
his  own  family  that  there  is  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger.  Special  vocational  training  and  advice 
may  be  needed  if  the  patient’s  previous  occu¬ 
pation  is  not  one  to  which  he  can  safely  re¬ 
turn.  Protected  employment  may  need  to  be 
provided.  Sleeping  facilities  may  need  ampli¬ 
fication.  Special  diets  may  have  to  be  supplied 
and  with  them  the  instruction  that  is  equally 
necessary.  Continuous  medical  supervision 
will  be  required  for  several  years,  not  only 
for  the  patient  but  for  all  members  of  his 
family,  who  by  his  infection  have  become 
“contacts.” 

Diabetes  presents  just  as  many  complica¬ 
tions  to  the  case  worker  as  does  tuberculosis. 
Doctors  and  nutritionists  will  certainly  be 
needed.  The  addition  of  a  special  diet  always 
complicates  the  housekeeping  and  is  an  added 
economic  handicap.  Yet  the  diabetic,  like  the 
tubercular  patient,  the  cripple,  and  frequently 
the  insane  or  feeble-minded  person,  remains 
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a  member  of  the  household  or  returns  after 
a  period  of  hospitalization.  A  general  family 
case  worker  will  help  to  secure  accurate  diag¬ 
nosis,  help  to  plan  for  proper  treatment,  assist 
economically,  if  necessary,  watch  for  and 
treat  destructive  emotional  reactions,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  family,  and, 
if  possible,  work  out  through  vocational  train¬ 
ing  or  advice  a  plan  for  the  self-maintenance 
of  the  family.  The  worker  is  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  family  as  a  unit  even  while 
planning  for  the  one  person  within  it  who 
presents  the  most  acute  problem. 

In  the  same  way  I  believe  that  a  general 
case  worker  can  intelligently  include  within 
his  case  load  families  where  there  is  a  blind 
person,  either  as  parent  or  child.  If  the  blind 
person  is  an  adult  and  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  he  will,  at  least  in  most  states,  have 
received  special  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  whatever  medical  care  is  recom¬ 
mended.  But  in  an  economy  where  there 
seems  to  be  .so  large  an  oversupply  of  labor, 
any  handicapped  person  must  be  very  good 
to  get  and  hold  a  job.  Many  jobs  are  closed 
to  him  because  of  his  handicap.  In  those  which 
are  not  closed,  he  must  compete  with  sighted 
persons  and  be  at  least  as  good  as  they.  It  is 
natural  that  in  periods  of  unemployment,  the 
youngest,  healthiest,  smartest,  most  ambitious 
workers  would  be  hired  and  retained.  Those 
of  a  wrong  color,  those  past  middle  age,  those 
with  physical  or  mental  handicap  are  apt  to 
be  the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired.  To  a  gen¬ 
eral  case  worker  this  means  that  the  family 
with  a  blind  breadwinner  may  need  more 
relief  and  need  it  longer.  All  unemployed 
breadwinners  have  been  subject  to  discourage¬ 
ment,  to  a  sense  of  defeat,  to  a  sense  of  guilt. 
Some  have  developed  rather  vague  disabilities 
that  become  the  excuse  for  their  failure.  A 
blind  man  has  a  real  disability,  and,  if  not 
encouraged,  and  at  times  pushed  into  self¬ 
maintenance,  he  may  fall  back  on  it  as  his 
excuse  for  economic  failure.  The  case  worker 
will  not  only  work  on  the  blind  person  but 


also  on  his  wife  and  perhaps  on  his  children, 
teaching  them  the  importance  of  maintaining 
his  morale,  his  independence.  He  may  find 
him  work  relief,  or,  if  even  this  substitute  for 
a  real  job  is  not  available,  may  keep  him  busy 
improving  the  home,  participating  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  or  training  for  a  better  job. 
The  case  worker  may  call  in  a  technical 
specialist  from  a  bureau  for  the  handicapped 
or  a  bureau  of  services  for  the  blind  to  advise 
the  client  vocationally.  He  may  then  use  I 
special  educational  facilities,  if  available,  or 
a  workshop  for  the  blind,  or  a  person  special¬ 
izing  in  securing  employment  for  the  blind. 
But  the  case  worker  will  also  call  in  agencies 
that  do  not  specialize  in  the  blind.  If  his 
client  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  has  a  desire 
to  get  back  there,  and  his  wife  wants  to  try 
farming  too,  he  may  use  the  Federal  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  loans.  He  would  then  call  in  a  county 
agricultural  agent  to  advise.  If  the  client  plans 
to  stay  in  his  former  occupational  field,  the 
State  Employment  Service  will  be  used. 

If  the  blind  breadwinner  is  a  victim  of  an 
accident  or  disease  that  caused  blindness  in 
middle  life,  he  presents  a  different  problem 
educationally,  vocationally,  and  emotionally. 
First,  there  will  have  been  the  problem  of 
expert  medical  care,  then  the  problem  of  the 
client’s  emotional  reaction  to  his  blindness. 
He  may  withdraw  completely;  he  may  re¬ 
trogress  physically  and  become  very  depend¬ 
ent  if  not  properly  treated.  He  may  become 
bitter,  irritable,  and  thereby  unemployable. 
The  relationship>s  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  him  are  of  inestimable  importance  at  this 
point,  and  the  case  worker  will  help  them  to 
understand  him.  A  psychiatrist  may  be  needed 
at  some  point  in  the  patient’s  treatment. 

The  case  worker  will  want  to  call  in  an 
expert,  preferably  blind,  to  teach  the  patient 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  get  about 
safely.  Such  an  expert  will  also  teach  the 
family  what  not  to  do.  Again  special  voca¬ 
tional  advice  and  training  may  be  necessary 
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but  these  are  readily  available  to  the  case 
worker,  at  least  in  the  more  densely  populated 
states.  Perhaps  an  older  son  can  share  the 
economic  responsibility;  perhaps  relief  will 
be  needed.  The  chances  are  that  some  other 
member  of  the  family  may  present  an  equally 
serious  problem.  Troubles  rarely  come  singly, 
it  seems.  The  wife  or  child  may  be  ill,  a  child 
may  show  delinquent  tendencies.  Sometimes 
a  child  who  is  only  a  minor  behavior  problem 
when  all  is  going  smoothly  in  a  family  be¬ 
comes  a  major  one  when  all  the  attention  of 
the  family  is  centered  on  someone  else  and 
he  feels  neglected.  This  is  something  a  case 
worker  will  watch.  Some  other  member  of 
the  family  may  develop  a  disability  of  psycho¬ 
neurotic  origin  to  get  his  share  of  the  mother’s 
affection  and  attention. 

If  it  is  the  wife  who  is  blind,  she  may  need 
help  from  a  home  teacher  with  her  house¬ 
keeping,  especially  if  blindness  is  recent. 
Here,  again,  the  other  members  of  the  family 
must  be  helped  in  their  relationship  to  her. 
She  must  never  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  her  responsibility  in  the  family.  She 
may  present  any  of  the  problems  that  a  blind 
father  would  present  and  need  as  many  kinds 
of  help. 

If  it  is  the  child  who  is  blind,  there  will  be 
problems  of  possible  medical  care  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Probably  he  will  attend  a  special  school 
for  the  blind  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough,  but 
his  pre-school  years  will  need  the  intelligent 
participation  of  case  worker  and  family 
if  he  is  not  to  be  spoiled  by  tex)  much  atten¬ 
tion,  or  made  ttx)  dependent,  or  acquire  any 
one  of  a  great  number  of  possible  wrong  be¬ 
havior  patterns.  He  will  have  all  the  usual 
hazards  of  pre-schcxal  age  and  a  few  special 
ones  besides.  The  family  must  not  revolve 
about  him,  but  rather  he  must  be  just  one 
unit  in  a  well  integrated  group,  sharing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  well  as  privileges,  even  at  that 
early  age.  The  case  worker  should  ask  the 
advice  of  a  person  skilled  in  handling  blind 
children  about  special  training  needs,  but 


much  of  the  training  will  be  the  same  that 
every  pre-schcx)l  child  needs.  If  there  is 
available  a  specialized  pre-schtx)l  worker  for 
the  blind,  she  can  help  in  removing  accen¬ 
tuated  behavior  reactions,  offset  fixations,  and 
advise  parents  how  to  develop  speech,  tactual, 
and  spatial  relations.-  A  blind  child  must  not, 
however,  get  more  than  his  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  it  will  hurt  not  only  him  but  the  other 
children  in  the  family  who  may  feel  neglected 
and  jealous.  A  general  case  worker  will  be 
just  as  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
sighted  children  as  of  the  blind.  He  will  be 
aware  of  their  reactions  to  the  blind  child,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  blind  child  to  the  world 
about  him.  As  the  child  comes  home  for  holi¬ 
days  and  vacations,  the  case  worker  will  make 
sure  that  he  quickly  fits  into  the  family 
scheme,  is  included  in  all  plans,  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  all  activities  with  sighted  persons. 
While  the  school  gives  him  specialized  skills, 
the  case  worker  helps  him  take  his  place  in 
a  sighted  world,  participating  un-self-con- 
sciously  in  the  regular  activities  of  family  and 
neighborhood  life.  Blind  people  are  not  repul¬ 
sive  nor  even  less  attractive  than  sighted 
persons.  Sighted  people  quickly  forget  the 
handicap  and  enjoy  them  for  the  qualities  they 
have,  not  worrying  too  much  about  the  one 
thing  they  have  not.  The  earlier  the  blind 
child  can  learn  this,  the  better  for  him  and 
for  his  family  and  friends. 

Unfortunately,  blindness  is  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  other  disability,  either  as 
a  result  of  accident,  illness,  or  congenital  de¬ 
fect.  The  case  worker  then  has  to  treat  the 
client,  remembering  both  handicaps  as  he 
plans  with  him  his  economic,  social,  and 
family  life. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  blind  persons  are 
past  sixty,  with  blindness  just  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  old  age.  The  case  worker’s  job 
is  simpler  here,  for  there  is  no  vocational 
training  needed.  But  all  aged  persons  have 
adjustments  to  make  as  their  activity  is  cur¬ 
tailed,  their  usefulness  lessened.  They  are  apt 
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to  feel  they  are  a  nuisance,  a  bother  to  their 
children,  an  economic  handicap.  They  may 
become  irritable  at  their  enforced  leisure.  New 
interests  must  be  developed,  new  ways  of 
feeling  worth  while  and  important  found. 
Old  people  who  become  blind  are  not  very 
different  from  those  who  become  deaf  or 
crippled  with  arthritis,  or  bedfast  after  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  They  need  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  care  and  attention,  preferably  from 
their  own  families.  They  need  more  or  less 
medical  care.  If  blind  they  may  want  to  learn 
braille  or  learn  some  new  form  of  handiwork 
that  doesn’t  need  eyes.  For  this  a  blind  home 
teacher  may  be  called  in  by  the  case  worker. 
Such  a  home  teacher  will  help  the  worker  to 
understand  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
client,  as  well  as  meet  his  recreational  prob¬ 
lems.  But,  fundamentally,  such  a  person  does 
not  present  a  problem  of  blindness,  but  rather 
of  old  age  with  its  attendant  disabilities. 

You  must  realize  from  what  I  have  already 
said  that  I  feel  that  blind  persons  present  to  a 
case  worker  problems  that  are  not  so  different 
in  their  variety,  their  intensity,  or  their  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  solution  from  those  presented  by 
other  clients  with  other  major  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  Many  of  a  blind  person’s 
problems  are  those  he  has  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  few  are  specialized, 
and  many  are  intensified  by  his  handicap. 
But  by  calling  in  the  appropriate  experts — 
medical,  educational,  and  vocational — a  gen¬ 
eral  case  worker  can  make  sure  that  these 
specialized  problems  are  intelligently  tackled. 
Beyond  that  he  will  work  with  the  family  as 
a  group,  studying  the  various  problems  each 
member  presents,  and  his  relationship  to  all 
members  of  the  family.  He  will  do  what  he 
can  through  relief,  through  suggestion  of  facil¬ 


ities  and  resources,  through  friendly,  under¬ 
standing  interviews,  to  help  each  one  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  not  just  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  but  as  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  a  community.  If  there  is  a  blind 
person  in  the  family,  he  will  be  helped  to 
adjust  to  a  sighted  world,  and  his  sighted 
family  will  be  taught  to  include  him  in  their 
world.  If  the  family  needs  relief,  the  budget 
can  be  individualized  to  meet  special  medical, 
educational,  or  diet  needs.  This  has  to  be 
done  to  some  degree  for  every  family. 

Blind  people  are  not  alike.  There  are  just 
as  many  differences  among  them  as  there  are 
among  the  rest  of  us.  Some  are  outgoing, 
friendly;  others  withdrawn,  shy.  Some  are 
independent,  ambitious;  others  are  dependent, 
physically  lazy.  Some  are  intelligent,  some 
are  feebleminded,  some  are  artistic,  some  are 
practical.  These  variations  have  little  to  do 
with  blindness.  Even  with  sight  many  would 
be  failures,  and  even  with  their  handicap 
many  others  are  notably  successful. 

Our  caseloads  are  full  of  handicapped 
persons,  or  families  whose  economic  heads 
are  handicapped  or  deceased.  Death,  disease, 
accident,  congenital  defect,  all  take  their  toll, 
and,  when  added  to  the  economic  hazards  to 
which  all  families  are  exposed,  bring  many 
of  them  in  to  a  case  working  agency,  public 
or  private.  Each  case  needs  careful  study  and 
individualized  treatment,  making  use  of  all 
available  appropriate  facilities.  Blindness  is 
only  one  of  these  handicaps  and,  I  believe, 
should  not  result  in  segregation  either  of  the 
individuals  so  handicapped  or  of  the  families 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  A  good  general  case 
work  program,  whether  under  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  administration,  can  meet  their  needs 
intelligently. 
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It  is  a  truism  that  any  public  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  can  go  only  so  far  as  it  has  public 
understanding  and  support.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  a  public  agency  to  build  its  founda¬ 
tion  of  understanding  in  the  community 
where  it  hopes  to  work  toward  definite  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Social  treatment  of  blindness  means,  to  the 
public  agency,  assistance  to  the  blind  person 
in  adjusting  to  society  so  that  he  may  take 
the  place  in  the  community  which  he  would 
have  taken  if  he  had  not  been  deprived  of  his 
sight.  It  means  also  developing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  an  understanding  of  needs  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  person,  so  that  the  community 
will  expect  him  to  fit  into  his  rightful  niche 
among  them. 

The  fact  that  a  person  loses  his  sight  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  he  changes  in  per¬ 
sonality,  temperament,  or  ability.  It  does 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  him,  in  many 
instances,  to  have  the  opportunity  for  retrain- 
'  ing  so  he  will  realize  fully  the  ability  to  carry 
on  which  he  has.  Often  it  means  redirection 

I'  of  the  individual’s  abilities.  There  is  about 
as  much  logic  in  considering  blind  people  as 
a  group,  or  of  thinking  that  a  person  is  dif¬ 
ferent  just  because  he  is  without  eyesight,  as 
to  consider  all  one-armed  people  as  a  group 
apart,  or  all  social  workers  alike  just  because 
they  follow  the  same  profession. 

We  have  attempted  to  develop  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  through  selected  groups  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  blind  people,  rather 
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than  the  emotional'  “sob-sister”  attitude,  by 
giving  local  clubs,  such  as  the  Lions  Clubs, 
other  service  clubs,  and  women’s  clubs, 
definite  projects  to  do.  This  isn’t  as  simple 
as  the  last  sentence  would  seem.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  helping  any 
group  to  become  imbued  with  the  proper 
philosophy  regarding  blind  people.  Genuine 
and  whole-hearted  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
local  group  in  the  possibilities  of  intelligently 
assisting  blind  people  is  important.  After  this 
basic  work  has  been  done  with  the  local 
group,  definite  projects  can  be  discussed. 

The  Lions  Clubs  and  the  Junior  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  are  already  committed 
state-wide  and  nation-wide  to  special  interest 
in  the  blind  so  that  these  groups  are  partic¬ 
ularly  effective  to  work  through  in  a  state¬ 
wide  program. 

Through  the  vending  stand  program,  which 
in  our  state  is  sponsored  largely  by  the  Lions 
Clubs,  business  men  have  come  to  realize  the 
ability  of  a  carefully  selected  blind  person  to 
conduct  a  business  in  an  approved  business¬ 
like  manner,  and  from  this  experience  these 
men  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  blind  people  and  prove  this  by  helping  the 
vending  stand  operators  to  broaden  their  in¬ 
terests  so  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  just  like  any  of  the 
other  small  business  men. 

In  Washington  state  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  felt  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  Junior  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  a  program  of  Friendly  Visiting  to 
the  Blind.  In  1936  the  Junior  Federation  in 
our  state  made  a  survey  of  the  blind.  During 
the  following  year  the  project  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs  was  a  study  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
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and,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  speakers 
from  the  various  clubs  went  out  to  the  other 
club  groups  as  a  community  educational  proj¬ 
ect  of  their  own  in  the  hope  that  knowledge 
regarding  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  its 
treatment  would  be  made  available  to  the 
majority  of  persons  in  each  community.  A 
year  ago  the  Junior  Women  accepted  the 
project  of  a  Friendly  Visiting  program  to 
be  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years.  During 
the  two  years  previous  they  had  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  understand  the  entire  program 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  other 
services  in  the  state  available  to  blind  people, 
and  to  build  up  within  their  own  club  a 
philosophy  toward  blindness  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  give  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  any  blind  person  through  friendly  con¬ 
tacts.  The  local  clubs  worked  very  closely 
with  the  county  welfare  departments,  which 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  to  the  blind  and  of  assisting  the 
State  Division  for  the  Blind  in  keeping  an 
accurate  register  of  all  known  blind  persons. 
Friendly  Visiting  is  not  thought  of  for  the 
person  dependent  upon  public  assistance 
only,  but  is  extended  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  every  known  blind  person  within 
the  county.  The  club  members  who  are  to 
become  Friendly  Visitors  are  chosen  very 
carefully  by  the  chairman  of  the  project  with¬ 
in  the  club.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assign  the 
club  member  who  is  most  apt  to  have  com¬ 
mon  interests  with  the  blind  person.  The 
Friendly  Visitor  accepts  the  responsibility,  not 
for  one  call,  but  for  a  continued  friendly  in¬ 
terest  on  a  neighborly  basis.  She  calls  on  the 
blind  person  just  as  she  would  call  on  any 
newcomer  in  her  community,  except  that  she 
goes  to  the  home  with  a  definite  intention  of 
finding  some  common  ground  of  interest 
which  can  be  developed. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  under¬ 
taking,  as  blind  persons  who  had  had  very 
few  outside  interests,  are,  through  the  contact 
and  friendship  with  some  vital,  wide-awake 


woman  in  the  community,  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  garden  clubs,  bridge  clubs,  or 
study  clubs,  or  have  gone  back  into  the 
women’s  aid  society  of  the  church. 

With  growing  understanding  among  at 
least  certain  members  of  the  community,  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  ready  for  effective 
program  development,  a  definite  part  of 
which  is  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind. 
These  Home  Teachers  are  an  important  part 
of  social  treatment  of  blindness.  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,  themselves  blind,  who  are  properly 
selected  are  a  living  interpretation  in  any 
community  in  which  they  work  that  a  blind 
person  is  just  as  normal  as  any  other  person. 
The  Home  Teacher  can  probably  do  more 
than  any  other  person  working  in  the  Division 
to  readjust  attitudes  of  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  we  have 
had  to  face  in  the  past  is  that  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends  simply  would  not 
let  a  blind  be  just  a  natural  human  being. 
The  greatest  duty  of  the  Home  Teacher  is 
to  teach  blind  people  the  enjoyment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  day-by-day  living.  A  part  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  adjustment  of  attitudes  of  the 
relatives,  other  members  of  the  household 
and  of  the  people  within  the  group  where 
the  blind  person  should  find  his  normal  ac¬ 
tivities  and  enjoyments.  To  quote  one  of  our 
Home  Teachers:  “To  a  blind  person  a  friend 
is  not  one  who  ‘will  back  us  up  to  a  chair 
and  bend  our  knees’  but  rather  a  person  who 
will  make  us  forget  we’re  blind.” 

An  interesting  example  of  this  is  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  had  been  very  active  in  the 
church  brotherhood,  but,  when  he  lost  his 
eyesight  had  dropped  out  of  the  brotherhood 
because  he  couldn’t  get  around  by  himself. 
The  group  always  had  a  dinner  meeting, 
and  he  was  too  self-conscious  about  his  in¬ 
ability  to  eat  nicely.  Because  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brotherhood  class  didn’t  know 
the  possibility  of  re-education  for  this  blind 
man,  they  let  him  drop  out  of  the  class. 
Through  the  Home  Teacher  he  was  taught 
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to  get  about  by  himself,  to  get  in  and  out  of 
an  automobile  with  ease,  to  eat  properly  so 
that  he  need  have  no  hesitancy  about  going 
to  a  public  dinner,  to  read  and  write  braille 
and  to  type,  so  that  he  himself  could  keep  up 
on  reading  and  would  have  means  of  written 
communication.  At  the  same  time  the  Home 
Teacher  was  interpreting  to  some  of  the  more 
active  members  of  the  brotherhood  that  this 
blind  person  had  much  to  contribute  to  the 
brotherhood  and  that  he  could  continue  to  be 
the  same  asset  that  he  had  been  before  he  lost 
his  sight.  Today,  that  blind  man  is  one  of  the 
more  active  members  of  the  class,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  the  correspondence  and  calling 
that  should  be  done  but  that  usually  is  not. 
We  feel  that  this  was  real  rehabilitation. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  Grandma 
who  had  been  taken  into  the  home  of  her 
daughter  when  she  became  blind  and  was 
given  a  rocking-chair  and  a  radio.  When  she 
wanted  to  move,  either  the  daughter  or  one 
of  the  grandchildren  helped  her,  or  tuned  in 
her  radio  programs  for  her.  The  family  had 
come  so  nearly  killing  Grandma  with  kind¬ 
ness  that  she  was  actually  looking  forward  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  After  a  month’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Teacher,  Grandma  was 
knitting  sweaters  and  caps  for  the  children, 
had  pieced  a  comforter  for  the  daughter, 
made  new  rugs  for  the  bedroom  and  bath¬ 
room  floors,  and  was  preparing  all  the  vege¬ 
tables,  doing  the  dishes,  and  carrying  on 
numerous  other  household  activities.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  whole  family  is  much 
happier  and  now  Grandma  does  not  see  how 
her  daughter  can  ever  get  along  without  her. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  is  to 
teach  the  newly  blinded  before  they  get 
“rocking-chair-itis.”  Here  again  a  public 
agency  covering  the  whole  state  must  look 
to  the  local  community  for  information  re¬ 
garding  such  persons.  We  have  found  that, 
where  a  Home  Teacher  is  working  in  another 
part  of  her  territory,  she  can  do  much  to 
keep  a  newly  blinded  person  encouraged  by 


writing  to  him  and  telling  him  when  she 
will  be  in  his  community  and,  through  corre¬ 
spondence,  build  up  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

Less  closely  related,  but  still  dependent 
upon  community  interest  is  Vocational  Aid 
and  Training,  which  is  a  part  of  a  well  in¬ 
tegrated  state  program  of  social  treatment. 
In  all  of  the  vocational  aid  and  training  work 
carried  on,  the  human  values  in  developing 
individual  dexterity  and  ability  to  produce 
are  immeasurable.  The  fact  that  a  person  can 
become  self-supporting  through  this  training 
is  secondary.  Here  again  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  past  with  the  fact  that  blind 
persons  were  exp>ected  to  become  interested 
in  making  brooms,  mops,  or  baskets,  or  in 
some  similar  type  of  work  without  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  a  blind  person’s  work 
should  be  related  to  his  abilities  and  desires, 
whether  they  be  professional,  artistic,  or 
mechanical.  Through  vocational  conferences 
these  abilities  and  desires  can  be  brought  into 
self-expression,  and  then  the  problem  of  the 
agency  is  to  fit,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  life 
work  of  that  person  to  his  abilities.  There 
isn’t  very  much  social  treatment  in  putting  a 
person  with  a  very  artistic  temperament  at  a 
broom-winding  machine,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about 
this  work.  That  same  artistic  person,  if  taught 
ceramics,  can  create  articles  of  commercial 
value  which  he  knows  by  touch  to  have  real 
beauty  and  art.  He  will  develop  into  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  individual,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
his  interests  will  broaden  out.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  person  with  mechanical  ability 
who  is  given  chair-caning  as  his  life  work. 

One  means  of  reaching  the  community 
which  has  proved  effective  for  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  Washington  is  the  State 
Advisory  Committee.  This  Committee  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  professional,  business, 
and  club  groups.  They  bring  to  the  Division 
the  reactions  of  the  people  and  also  serve  as 
interpreters  to  their  many  daily  associates. 
The  Committee  is  advisory,  not  administra- 
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live,  but  policies  and  plans  are  discussed  with 
the  Committee  before  final  formulation. 

Sub-committees  branch  from  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  only  the  Chairman  a  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee.  One  sub-commit¬ 
tee  which  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Home  Industries  program  is  made  up  of 
merchandising  men.  They  bring  suggestions 
of  articles  for  production  and  advise  on 
quality  of  merchandise  and  cost  prices.  Their 
services  are  indispensable  to  the  Home  In¬ 
dustry  work,  and  they  know  it  and  have 
accepted  the  assignment.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  are  eye  physicians  active 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  vision  program. 

While  these  committees  are  advisory  to  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  they  perform  an 
advisory  and  informational  function  in  the 
individual  community  groups,  which  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value. 


All  that  I  have  said  could  be  summed  up 
perhaps  in  just  this  one  sentence — blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  individuals,  and  if  we  are  ever 
to  succeed  in  social  treatment  programs  with 
blind  people  it  must  be  done  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  but  with  full  community  interest 
and  understanding. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  summed  up  social 
treatment  of  blindness  when  he  said: 


Happiness  comes  from  doing,  from  exercising 
one’s  creative  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be; 
and  he  who  finds  ample  opportunity  for  funda¬ 
mental  expression  needs  no  one’s  pity . 

Don’t  pity  the  blind.  They  don’t  want  your  pity, 
and  they  can’t  use  it  if  you  give  it  to  them. 
There  is  something  they  want,  and  something 
for  which  they  have  a  right  to  ask — ^that  is,  the 
normal  spirit  you  are  willing  to  extend  to  equals 
everywhere.  Co-operate  with  the  blind  man,  and 
you  will  both  be  stronger  for  it.  Pity  him,  and 
you  will  both  be  weaker.  Pity  exhausts  the 
giver  and  demoralizes  the  recipient. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  SERVICE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND' 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


The  term  “specialized  agency”  or  special 
service  agency  for  the  blind  is  an  apt  phrase 
as  applied  to  work  carried  on  by  agencies 
for  the  blind.  It  is  significant  that  no  progress 
was  made  in  developing  a  social  program  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  until  the  advent  of  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind.  Blindness 
itself  may  well  be  referred  to  as  a  specialized 
handicap.  The  world  at  large  looks  on  it  as 
the  severest  of  all  handicaps.  Blind  persons, 
after  being  adjusted,  and  those  who  work 
with  the  blind  will  recognize  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  such  loss  imposes,  but  strangely  enough 
take  a  far  milder  view  of  its  severity.  Some 
blind  persons  try  to  minimize  their  handicap 
unduly.  Ex-Senator  Gore,  one  of  the  ablest 
living  blind  men,  tells  us  not  to  be  misled  by 
these  blind  persons  into  believing  blindness  is 
not  a  handicap.  He  went  on  to  illustrate  with 
a  little  story  of  the  colored  boy  walking 
through  a  graveyard  and  coming  to  a  grave, 
on  the  stone  of  which  was  written  the  words, 
“Not  Dead — Just  Sleeping.”  As  he  turned 
away,  the  colored  boy  shook  his  head  and 
said,  “Brother,  you  ain’t  foolin’  nobody  but 
yourself.”  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  expressed  in  this  homely  little  story  as 
applied  to  those  who  underestimate  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness. 

Blindness,  no  matter  when  its  incidence 
occurs,  necessitates  special  treatment,  and  on 
an  individual  basis.  You  may  rightly  say  that 
the  individual  treatment  is  the  best  social  ap¬ 
proach  to  many  or  most  problems  in  the  field 

t  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  22,  1939, 
under  the  title  “Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  From  the 
Viewpoint  of  Special  Service  Agencies  for  the  Blind.” 


of  human  welfare,  but  the  need  for  personal¬ 
ized  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  blind  is  two¬ 
fold;  first,  because  it  is  a  good  social  practice, 
and  second,  because  his  blindness  makes  it 
mandatory.  These  two  facts  have  tended  to 
foster  the  increased  development  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  service  agency  for  the  blind.  I  know  some 
of  our  friends  in  the  social  work  field  think 
we  have  developed  our  special  service  agencies 
for  the  blind  far  beyond  a  g(X)d  social  pro¬ 
gram  set-up.  It  is  often  said  that,  on  the  one 
hand  we  say  that  the  blind  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  different  from  those  with  sight, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  do  everything  to 
point  up  differences  by  our  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind.  The  nice  thing  to  say  in 
reply  would  be  that  we  are  both  right — and, 
in  a  sense,  we  can  say  it.  When  we  talk  of 
blind  persons  as  not  wanting  to  be  considered 
different  from  others  we  are  truly  represent¬ 
ing  their  view.  When  we  ask  for  special 
services  or  special  aids  for  the  blind,  we  do 
so  in  order  to  minimize  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness.  For  example,  the  Talking  Book,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  makes  up  for  the  inability  to 
read  ordinary  print  and  so  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  find  that  Blind  Assistance  makes  an 
extra  allowance  in  the  blind  person’s  budget 
for  electricity  for  the  Talking  Book.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  special  allowance 
made  for  a  guide,  for  extra  carfare  for  the 
guide,  and  so  on. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  while  we  seek 
the  extra  and  special  aids  for  the  blind,  our 
desire  is  not  to  get  more  for  the  blind  but  to 
equalize  their  position  with  that  of  the  seeing. 
We  should  not  think  of  the  sp>ecial  service 
agencies  for  the  blind  as  an  isolated  group;  a 
few  years  ago,  yes,  but  not  today.  Today, 
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while  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  specialized 
task  at  hand,  we  do  so  in  the  light  of  and  in 
union  with  the  whole  social  program.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  resources  and  helps  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  I  think  it  worth  noting  that 
while  we  emphasize  the  need  for  these  special 
services  for  the  blind,  we  do  not  hold  that 
only  an  agency  for  the  blind  can  provide  them. 
Cases  in  point  are  the  braille-transcribing  unit 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  Readers' 
Digest  in  braille — the  first  a  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganization  international  in  scope  and  having 
a  widely  varied  program,  and  the  second  a 
commercial  organization  taking  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind,  both  of  which  are  doing  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  for  the  blind.  Sight¬ 
saving  classes  and  classes  for  the  blind  are 
provided  under  public  boards  of  education.  In 
the  field  of  public  assistance,  programs  for  the 
blind  are  being  developed  as  a  unit  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  program,  and  so  it  is  in  other  fields.  We 
see  then  that  the  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
no  monopoly  (nor  do  they  desire  one)  on 
work  for  the  blind.  What  we  do  hold  is  that 
the  special  service  agency  for  the  blind  is  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  program  of 
social  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind,  whether 
operating  singly  or  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
program,  should  be  set  up  independently 
enough  to  permit  it  to  function  freely  as  a 
protagonist  of  the  blind. 

Please  don’t  tell  me  that,  in  this  enlightened 
day  and  age,  the  blind  do  not  need  protag¬ 
onists,  because  actually  they  do.  By  way  of 
illustration,  let  us  cite  a  case  in  point — and 
let  us  not  pick  the  poor  blind  fellow  who  at 
best  could  only  qualify  for  employment  in  a 
specialized  sheltered  workshop — but  cite  a 
case  (and  he  is  typical  of  many)  of  the  sight¬ 
less  man  who,  because  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
investigator  in,  let’s  say,  the  State  insurance 
department.  The  job  requires  a  legal  back¬ 
ground.  Our  blind  man  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  prac¬ 


ticed  law  for  ten  years — and  take  our  word 
for  it,  he  has  the  necessary  professional  quali¬ 
fications.  The  job  in  question  is  under  Civil 
Service,  and  up  to  three  weeks  ago  he  and 
other  blind  men  were  refused  the  privilege 
of  taking  Civil  Service  examinations  except 
for  exempt  positions  and  positions  made  avail¬ 
able  through  special  arrangement.  In  New 
York  City,  he  could  not  take  it  at  all  because 
of  blindness.  Now,  however,  the  Murray- 
Stephens  Bill,  just  signed  by  Governor  Leh¬ 
man,  corrects  this  situation  as  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned;  but  the  big  job  remains  for  the 
special  agency — for  the  protagonist — to  sell 
the  idea,  not  only  of  really  giving  qualified 
blind  persons  an  equal  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  in  Civil  Service,  but  when  they  qualify 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  good  in  the 
positions  to  be  filled. 

Yes,  indeed,  a  protagonist  is  needed,  and 
while  the  special  service  agency  may  not  al¬ 
ways  fill  the  bill,  it  seems  clear  to  many  of 
us  that  much  less  can  we  expect  a  small 
bureau  or  other  small  unit  of  a  large  state  or 
private  agency  to  function  actively,  and,  when 
necessary,  even  militantly,  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  Numerically,  the  problem  of  the  blind 
is  small;  intensively,  it  is  large.  Too  often, 
however,  in  relation  to  other  problems  its 
smallness  numerically  causes  it  to  be  pushed 
aside  or  retards  consideration  of  it. 

For  instance,  the  program  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  in  New  York  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Assistance  to 
the  Blind  is  still  in  the  problem  phase. 
Budgets  based  on  Home  Relief  schedules, 
with  certain  extra  needs  of  the  blind  included, 
have  been  developed;  a  willingness  to  under¬ 
stand  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  blind  has  been 
manifested  by  state  and  local  officials.  Other 
phases  of  the  program,  however,  have  had 
greater  claim  on  the  time  and  ability  of  these 
officials  because  of  their  bigness — so  much  so 
that  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  without  the 
aid,  without  the  advice,  and  yes,  without  the 
insistance  of  the  special  service  agency  for 
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the  blind,  the  assistance  program  for  the  blind 
would  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  be¬ 
coming  a  Home  Relief  program.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  me  here.  In  the  first  place, 
when  I  say  that  the  special  service  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  actively  helped  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  program  of  assistance,  I  am  not  brag¬ 
ging  for  them.  I  think  that  is  what  these 
special  service  agencies  should  do,  and  that 
unless  they  do,  the  process  slows  up  or  the 
program  is  merged  as  a  part  of  a  larger  one. 
In  other  words,  I  think  the  special  service 
agency  for  the  bUnd  is  doing  no  more  than  it 
should  when  it  acts  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  role  of  the  special  service  agency  in 
the  social  treatment  of  blindness,  as  I  see  it,  is 
briefly  this: 

1.  Protagonist,  guide,  friend. 

2.  Pioneer  in  developing  (a)  skills  of  the 
blind;  (b)  skills  in  dealing  with  their 
special  problems. 
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3.  Interpreter  to  a  world  whose  heart  over¬ 
flows  with  sympathy  and  kindness  for 
the  blind,  but  a  World,  nevertheless, 
skeptical  and  often  ignorant  and  apathetic 
to  the  blind  in  practical  situations. 

4.  Co-ordinator  in  bringing  together  forces 
and  agencies  which  can  contribute  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  social  program  for  the 
blind. 

Like  all  other  phases  of  social  work,  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind  today  is 
going  through  a  transition  period,  and  we 
know  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  chart  our 
future  course,  that  we  should  take  account  of 
changing  conditions.  We  must  also  continue 
to  enlarge  our  social  viewpoint  so  that  the 
social  treatment  of  blindness  by  the  special 
service  agencies  for  the  blind  will  not  stand 
out  in  isolation,  but  be  a  part  of  the  whole 
social  program. 


A  NEW  FIELD  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


By  Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis 


There  is  for  the  volunteer  worker  for  the 
blind  a  field  of  further  opportunities:  to  as¬ 
sist  the  home  teacher  in  her  work;  to  give 
home  teaching  in  cases  where  the  services  of 
a  home  teacher  are  not  available.  All  too 
often  the  visits  of  home  teachers  are,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  at  intervals  too  far  apart  to  bring  the 
desired  results  without  discouragement  of  the 
pupil  and  needless  loss  of  time.  Unusually 
slow  progress,  due  to  these  conditions,  tends 
to  lessen  the  student’s  ambition  to  learn  and 
sometimes  forces  him  to  reach  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  he  is  attempting  something 
of  which  he  is  incapable.  Defeat  very  often 
appears  where  it  could  be  averted.  This  work 
of  aiding  home  teachers  is  being  done  in  a 
few  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  field  at 
large  is  still  open;  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  rewarded  with  encourag¬ 
ing  results,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Since  the  World  War,  public  sentiment,  as 
never  before,  has  been  directed  towards  the 
blind  and  their  problems;'  these  problems 
have  always  existed  but  were  more  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
through  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  war- 
blind.  This  interest  continued  and  resulted  in 
the  advancement  of  co-operation  between 
professional  and  volunteer  workers.  It  also 
made  available  to  blind  readers  a  larger  and 
more  diversified  amount  of  reading  material. 

The  making  of  hand-copied  books  by 
volunteer  workers  was  begun  on  a  large  scale 
after  the  World  War  when,  for  the  first  time, 
people  realized  that,  although  reading  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  for  the  sightless, 
there  was  very  little  literature  at  the  disposal 
of  the  blind  reader.  The  first  transcriber  was. 


undoubtedly,  Mr.  John  Hitz,  a  sighted  man 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  embossed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  for  his  friend,  Helen  Keller.  Mr. 
Hitz  did  most  of  his  work  In  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  beginning  as  early  as  four  o’clock,  and 
the  results  of  his  labor  are,  to  Miss  Keller,  the 
most  precious  possessions  in  her  library.  Mr. 
Hitz  began  his  work  as  far  back  as  1895,  and 
records  show  that  in  1912  some  300  volumes 
had  been  embossed  by  blind  workers  for  the  I 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Wadi- 
ington,  D.  C.  More  sighted  workers  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  supplying  the  blind  with 
additional  books  which  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  consisted  of  history,  biography, 
books  on  travel,  and  novels  suited  for  mature 
minds.  During  1913-14,  the  National  Library 
workers  completed  198  books  with  730  dupli¬ 
cates.  With  the  return  of  the  blinded  ex- 
service  men  from  the  World  War,  hand- 
transcribing  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
groups  of  workers  were  organized  in  various 
individual  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross — the  first  being  the  Chicago  Chapter. 

In  1921  the  National  American  Red  Cross 
organized  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  to¬ 
day  we  find  countless  groups  of  enthusiastic 
workers  well  organized  for  the  production  of 
hand-copied  books. 

There  is  now  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$100,000  per  year  for  embossed  books  for  the 
adult  blind,  a  fund  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  transcribing  of  books  into  braille 
became  such  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  so  many  groups  of  volunteers.  It  is  most 
important  to  note  that  the  fact  that  an  annual 
fund  has  been  voted  by  Congress  does  not 
interfere  with  the  work  done  by  the  trans-  ! 
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cribers  of  these  hand<opied  books.  The  task 
of  supplying  the  blind  with  reading  material 
is  large  enough  for  both  printing-houses  and 
volunteers;  the  latter  supplement  the  work  of 
the  former;  the  work  is  one  of  co-operation 
rather  than  rivalry.  There  are  always  many 
books  in  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  printing-houses  for  it  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  all  the  letterpress  books;  only  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  ones  can  be  selected — 
only  those  which  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
readers  and  are  of  general  interest.  This  leaves 
the  volunteer  the  open  field  of  meeting  the 
desires  of  the  individual — and  supplying  him 
with  the  books  he  may  particularly  like  or 
require  in  his  own  especial  line  of  study  or 
business — a  thing  that  is  impossible  for  the 
printing-houses  which  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  group.  Thus  do  volunteers  supple¬ 
ment  and  assist  in  the  production  of  braille 
books. 

The  attempt  to  teach  blind  adults  to  read 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  in¬ 
dividual  guidance  has  not  increased  in  like 
proportion.  There  was  a  time  when  the  effort 
to  learn  to  read  braille  was  not  so  worth 
while,  and  the  incentive  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  a  mastery  of  the  braille  system  did 
not  open  the  door  to  the  world  of  books  in 
the  sense  of  offering  any  great  amount  of 
diversified  literature.  Even  today  many  peo¬ 
ple  wonder  if  there  is  any  large  selection  or 
number  of  good  books  for  adults  who  are 
willing  to  study  braille.  The  strides  in  the 
production  of  braille  books  have  been  so  rapid 
in  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  average  man 
is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  progress  made. 
There  is  still  the  open  field  for  the  volun¬ 
teer  in  supplementing  the  work  done  by  the 
home  teacher  in  districts  and  states  where 
home  teachers  are  not  available  so  that  all 
blind  adults  can  benefit  by  the  literature  now 
at  their  disposal.  The  work  of  teaching  the 
adult  blind  to  read  should  increase,  and  the 
adult’s  desire  to  learn  should  be  stimulated 
by  these  present  conditions.  The  study  of 
braille  is  now  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 


Dr.  Harry  Best  in  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States^  writes: 

Of  the  blind  of  the  entire  country  making 
reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  their  ability  to  read 
raised  print,^  only  three-tenths  (30.0  per  cent) 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  reason  for  this 
relatively  small  proportion  lies  in  large  measure 
in  the  circumstance  that  so  great  a  part  of  them 
lost  their  sight  in  middle  or  late  adult  life,  and 
after  school  age,  or  at  a  time  when  finger  tips 
are  calloused,  and  when  there  is  often  lacking 
the  initiative,  energy,  zeal,  or  determination  to 
begin  a  new  and  arduous  undertaking.  In  only 
the  smaller  number  of  the  states  have  there  been 
organized  efforts  on  a  wide  scale  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  A  very  real,  and  to  a  great  extent  neglected, 
task  lies  before  the  country  in  making  such  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  available  for  a  larger  portion  of 
the  blind.  At  present  the  situation  is  improving, 
though  on  the  whole  but  slowly.  It  becomes 
better  with  the  wider  adoption  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  or  systematic  instruction  brought  direedy 
into  the  homes  of  the  blind,  together  with  in¬ 
creased  efforts  of  the  libraries  of  the  land  to  put 
their  printed  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  blind  persons. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  home 
teachers  with  volunteers  has  been  done  in 
England  for  many  years;  the  work  here 
would  also  bring  very  definite  results  if  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  larger  scale.  There  has  always 
been  the  fear  that  such  instruction  would 
interfere  or  rival  the  work  of  home  teachers; 
this  apprehension  has  deterred  many  from 
making  a  real  effort  to  organize  the  work  of 
trying  to  bring  a  reading  knowledge  of 
braille  into  the  life  of  every  blind  adult.  The 
fact  that  printing-houses  emboss  books  docs 
not  stop  the  volunteers  from  supplementing 
their  output  with  hand-copied  books.  In 
countless  instances  these  volunteers  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  blind  reader  titles  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available.  The  print¬ 
ing  houses  have  to  consider  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  majority:  the  volunteer  is  able 
to  consider  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 


^Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
2  This  included  all  raised  print  and  not  merely  braille. 
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The  teaching  of  braille  to  adults  could  be 
worked  out  the  same  way  as  the  production 
of  the  books;  the  volunteers  supplement  the 
work  and,  when  necessary,  take  the  place  of 
the  presses;  the  volunteers  can  supplement 
the  work  and,  when  necessary,  take  the  place 
of  the  teacher.  It  should  be,  like  transcribing, 
a  work  of  co-operation  and  not  one  of  rivalry. 
A  blind  man  living  in  a  district  where  no 
home  teacher  is  available  should  not  be 
obliged  to  go  without  assistance  in  learning 
to  read  because  of  the  fact  that  such  assistance 
might  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  home 
teaching  as  undertaken  and  organized  by 
some  of  the  states.  A  man  learning  to  read 
braille  will  make  far  greater  progress  if  he  is 
able  to  practice  an  hour  or  so  every  day 
under  guidance;  this  practice,  supervised  by 
volunteers,  supplements  and  aids  the  home 
teacher — if  one  is  available — for  no  home 
teacher  can  visit  the  student  every  day.  Daily 
practice  is  most  essential  and  brings  better 
and  more  encouraging  results  when  done  at 
specified  intervals  with  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Daily  practice  with  volunteers  can  take 
the  place  of  home  teaching  when  home  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  available.  The  volunteer  trans¬ 
criber  does  what  the  presses  are  unable  to  do; 
the  volunteer  teacher  should  do  the  work  the 
home  teacher  is  unable  to  dq. 

In  an  effort  to  supply  the  sighted  assistant 
with  an  adequate  guide.  You  Can  Learn  to 
Read  Braille  has  been  prepared  and  its 
methods  tested;  the  fact  that  the  assistant  may 
know  nothing  about  the  braille  system  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  and  the  books 
so  arranged  that  no  knowledge  of  braille  is 
necessary.  The  book  is  in  two  sections:  ink- 
print  for  the  sighted  assistant  and  braille  for 
the  student.  The  braille  section  contains  only 
the  exercises  that  the  student  is  to  read  and 
practice.  The  inkprint  section  contains  the 
same  exercises  line  for  line  and  page  for  page 
as  the  braille.  All  pages  and  lines  in  the  braille 
section  are  numbered  in  the  inkprint  so  that 
the  volunteer  can,  at  all  times,  tell  which  in¬ 


dividual  words  or  sentences  are  being  cor¬ 
rectly  read:  the  fourth  word  in  the  sixth  line 
of  the  ninth  page,  for  example,  will  be  the 
same  in  both  sections.  In  addition  to  the  excr-  I 
cises,  the  inkprint  section  furnishes  the  volun-  f 
teer  with  material  to  read  to  the  student  and  I 
which  gives  the  necessary  explanations  about 
the  various  signs.  These  explanations  the 
volunteer  assistant  has  but  to  read,  and  any  \ 
instructions  contained  in  the  text  should  be 
followed. 

Skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  a  man  to  read  braille;  neither 
is  it  possible  for  the  instructor  to  teach  the 
student  to  master  anything  which  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  practice — and  in  braille,  as  in  many 
other  things,  constant  practice  between  lessons 
is  most  important.  This  practice  can  be  made 
even  more  beneficial  when  done  under  guid¬ 
ance  with  specified  hours  to  insure  fulfilment. 
With  this  additional  and  regular  practice 
with  assistance,  more  adults  should  not  only 
be  able  to  learn  to  read  braille  but  should 
also  be  able  to  master  it  in  much  less  time. 

All  teachers  of  blind  adults  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  idea,  which  is  all  too  prevalent,  i 
that  adults  cannot  learn  to  read  braille.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  newspaper  contained  the  following 
statement  as  the  result  of  an  interview  with 
a  sighted  teacher  of  a  group  of  volunteer 
transcribers : 

The  instructor  said  that  as  far  as  she  was  aware, 
there  were  no  blind  in  her  state  reading  braille,  • 
at  least  none  of  the  blind  with  whom  her  organi¬ 
zation  came  in  contact  were  reading  braille. 
“You  see,”  she  added,  “most  of  our  blind  are 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  late  in  life,  and 
they  have  not  the  qualifications  which  would 
permit  them  to  master  it.” 

Such  false  statements  only  add  to  the  al¬ 
ready  erroneous  impression  that  those  blinded 
in  adult  life  can  never  expect  to  master  the 
braille  system,  and,  for  that  reason,  many 
who  could  learn  to  read  braille — and  would  | 
derive  much  pleasure  from  so  doing — arc  | 
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mislead  by  the  common  fallacy  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  These  incorrect  statements  present 
any  teacher  of  blind  adults  with  great  ob¬ 
stacles;  the  student,  while  he  may  neither 
admit  nor  realize  it,  is  starting  his  work 
j  under  the  impression  that  his  task  is  hope¬ 
less  and  nothing  short  of  a  modern  miracle 
is  necessary  for  him  to  achieve  his  end.  Braille 
is  difficult  for  adults,  but  it  is  not  as  difficult 
as  is  believed;  to  state  that  to  learn  it  is  an 
impossibility  is  a  cruel  and  misleading  in¬ 
sinuation.  Any  system  for  tactual  reading 
which  adults  are  incapable  of  mastering 
could  not  long  survive,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
blind  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life.  The  braille 
system  is  over  a  hundred  years  old;  it  has 
been  adapted  to  all  languages;  it  still  sur¬ 
vives;  it  must,  therefore,  meet  all  demands 
and  requirements. 

Children  learn  braille  more  easily  than  do 
adults:  children  also  learn  languages  and 
many  other  things  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  than  do  their  elders.  A  child’s  na¬ 
tural  tendencies  permit  him  to  assimilate  and 
grasp  new  things  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
j  labor.  The  fact  that  the  child  learns  to 
speak  French,  or  any  other  language,  more 
j  easily  and  fluently  than  the  adult  has  never 
I  deterred  adults  from  undertaking  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  mastering  a  foreign  language. 
Some  adults  learn  languages  for  pleasure  and 
some  because  of  necessity.  The  adult  whose 
business  demands  the  knowledge  of  some 
foreign  language  has  the  advantage  of  added 
stimulus  and  determination;  he  must  learn  it 
somehow  and  as  well  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  he  may  not  be  as  proficient  in  it  as  some 
others  does  not  stop  him  from  undertaking 
something  which  will  prove  of  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  No  matter  what  a  person 
attempts  to  do  or  learn  there  will  always  be 

imany  others  doing  the  same  thing — some  not 
as  well,  some  very  much  better;  some  learn 
to  do  things  more  quickly  than  others,  but 
that  is  not  of  any  great  consequence  in  the 
final  results.  If  these  things  are  true  of  other 


undertakings,  why  are  they  not  equally  true 
of  braille  ?  A  man  starting  out  to  learn  braille 
may  not  learn  it  as  quickly  as  some  others, 
or  he  may  succeed  in  mastering  it  more 
quickly;  he  may  develop  into  an  expert  and 
rapid  reader,  or  he  may  read  slowly  and  not 
achieve  the  acme  -of  perfection;  but  this  is 
true  of  all  things  in  life. 

The  child’s  fingers  may  not  be  as  calloused 
as  those  of  his  seniors,  but  calloused  fingers 
can  be  greatly  aided  by  rubbing  them  with 
vaseline  at  night  and  by  sleeping  in  gloves 
made  for  the  purpose.  Before  putting  dis¬ 
couraging  statements  in  the  path  of  the 
would-be  adult  reader,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  war-blind  learned  to 
read  braille  and  their  fingers  were  far  from 
being  soft  and  sensitive.  They  did  have,  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  cases,  the  distinct  advantage  of 
constant  practice  under  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  study  and  should,  therefore,  be 
more  widely  adopted.  One  of  the  blinded 
ex-service  men  who  lost  both  arms,  learned 
to  read  braille  with  the  stumps  left  on  his 
arms. 

As  the  blind  man  increases  in  years  the 
study  becomes  more  difficult,  naturally,  but 
generalizations  are  sometimes  misleading;  to 
say  that  the  man  of  forty-eight  will  learn 
braille  more  quickly  than  the  man  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  is  not  wholly  true.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  of  forty  probably  learn  more 
easily  than  do  the  majority  of  men  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy,  but  much  depends  on  the 
individual  himself;  it  is  the  individual  and 
not  his  age  which  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  A  desire  to  learn,  the  removal 
of  the  I’m-too-old-to-learn-to-read-braille  atti¬ 
tude,  and  constant  supervised  practice  under 
guidance  will  bring  astonishing  results. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  over  seventy  years 
of  age  was  determined  to  learn  to  read  braille. 
That  one  fact  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
teacher  and  she  was  further  aided  by  the  fact 
that  neither  he  nor  anyone  in  his  family  was 
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aware  that  seventy  odd  was  considered  rather 
late  in  life  to  begin  the  study  of  braille.  The 
man  had  been  blind  but  a  few  years  and  was 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  any  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  other  than  that  braille  was 
something  he  wanted  to  learn  so  that  he 
could  read  all  the  new  books.  At  no  time  was 
this  man  given  more  than  two  lessons  a  week, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  had  but 
one;  but  he  did  make  a  point  of  practicing 
an  hour  or  more  every  day,  and  this  practice 
was  given  under  supervised  guidance  al¬ 
though  the  aid  came  from  various  individuals 
all  of  whom  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
braille  system. 

No  teacher,  no  matter  how  skilful,  can  ever 
make  a  student  learn  to  do  anything  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  few  lessons.  What  makes  the  student 
proficient  in  any  accomplishment  is  the  con¬ 


stant  practice  between  lessons.  Volunteers  arc 
in  a  position  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
student  than  the  home  teacher  can  give,  and, 
in  the  case  of  braille,  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  necessary;  if  home  teachers  arc  not 
available,  she  can  give  the  student  all  the 
necessary  information  for  learning  to  read. 
Is  it  not  a  fertile  field  for  volunteers  who  will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  happiness  that 
results  from  the  pleasure  the  blind  man  de¬ 
rives  from  his  reading.^  For,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  himself  blind,  wrote  in  his  book, 
Victory  Over  Blindness, 

Without  decrying  the  pleasure  of  being  read 
to,  there  is  for  the  blinded  man  a  special  delight 
in  being  able  to  read  to  himself,  above  all  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  is  provided  a  resource  which 
enables  him  to  fill  in  any  unoccupied  time  when 
he  happens  to  be  alone.  It  gives  him  entrance  to 
the  world  of  books  and  brings  back  to  him  some 
of  the  independence  he  has  lost. 


DAY  NURSERY  WORK  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  BLIND  GIRLS 

By  C.  L.  Broun 


One  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  State  referred  several  graduates  to  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Among  the  number  were  two  girls 
who  expressed  the  desire  to  be  employed  in 
the  care  of  children.  Acting  upon  this  ex¬ 
pressed  predilection,  their  academic  deport¬ 
ment  and  integrity  were  carefully  considered, 
and  it  was  decided  to  try  to  place  them  as  as- 
astants  in  a  day  nursery. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  work  by  a  partially  blind  girl  in 
a  day  nursery,  a  worker  visited  one  of  the 
outstanding  day  nurseries  in  New  York  City, 
The  information  secured  by  this  visit  indi¬ 
cated  that  such  a  placement  would  be  prac¬ 
tical,  success  depending  upon  the  inherent 
qualifications  of  the  girl  to  be  placed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  here  the 
report  of  the  worker  who  visited  the  day 
nursery  in  New  York  City.  It  follows: 

On  December  13,  1937,  I  visited  the  N - 

day  nursery  and  talked  with  the  nurse  in  charge. 
There  are  five  persons  on  the  staff,  several  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  and,  in  addition,  a  few  volunteers 
who  assist  in  the  dining-room. 

The  nursery  cares  for  about  seventy  children 
divided  into  groups  according  to  ages;  infants, 
one  to  two  years  of  age,  two  to  four  years  of 
age,  and  four  to  five  years  of  age.  The  children 
arrive  between  7:30  and  9:00  a.  m.  and  leave 
between  3:00  and  6:00  p.  m.  In  most  cases  both 
parents  of  the  children  work,  and  pay  the  nurs¬ 
ery  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  care  of  the 
child.  Most  of  the  children  attend  the  nursery 
regularly  and  some  have  been  there  for  several 
years.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  observing  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  years. 

Each  group  in  the  nursery  runs  on  a  definite 
schedule.  The  children  who  arrive  early  in  the 
morning  have  a  glass  of  milk  at  9  o’clock.  Tliey 
have  their  main  meal  of  the  day  at  about  1 1 130 


A.  M.,  which  consists  of  tomato  juice,  bacon, 
baked  potato,  a  vegetable,  bread,  two  glasses  of 
milk,  and  apple  sauce.  The  children  are  helped 
as  little  as  possible  at  the  table.  They  eat  with  a 
spoon  out  of  a  bowl,  pour  the  milk  into  the 
glasses,  and  take  their  dishes  back  to  the  serving 
table  when  they  are  finished.  The  nurse  in 
charge  thought  a  partly  blind  girl  could  assist 
at  this  period,  serving  the  children,  giving  them 
second  helpings,  etc. 

The  children  have  four  rest  periods  during  the 
day.  The  one  after  luncheon  lasts  an  hour  and  a 
half  when  the  children  lake  off  their  dresses  and 
suits  and  put  on  nightgowns.  They  are  able  to 
dress  themselves  with  very  little  assistance.  This 
rest  period  is  actually  spent  in  little  wooden  cots 
with  sheets  and  blankets,  all  windows  open 
wide.  During  the  other  rest  periods,  the  chil¬ 
dren  lie  down  on  top  of  the  cots  with  their 
clothes  on,  but  most  of  them  wriggle  around 
constantly  and  do  not  sleep.  However,  during 
the  long  period  in  bed,  most  of  them  go  to 
sleep.  The  teacher  stays  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
keeping  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes  each  child 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  length  of  time  actually 
asleep.  The  children  are  very  quiet.  When  a 
child  is  restless,  the  teacher  approaches  it  and 
speaks  to  it  quiedy.  The  nurse  in  charge  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  partly  blind  person  would  be 
able  to  conduct  a  rest  period  of  this  kind. 

In  the  bathroom,  each  child  has  his  own  towel, 
wash  cloth,  tooth  brush,  and  comb.  The  bath¬ 
room  fixtures  are  small,  and  much  time  is  spent 
in  teaching  each  child  how  to  wash  himself, 
brush  his  teeth,  etc.  Regardless  of  the  time  it 
takes,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  child  looking  after  himself. 

During  the  play  period,  the  children  generally 
play  by  themselves  with  blocks,  dolls,  toys,  and 
a  sand-box.  Every  day  before  lunch,  they  listen 
to  a  victrola  record.  This  day,  the  record  was  a 
Christmas  carol. 

The  children  were  clean  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Apparently,  the  parents  are  required  to 
send  their  children  in  this  manner.  A  nurse  in¬ 
spects  them  each  morning,  and  thus  contagious 
diseases  are  prevented  from  spreading. 
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Those  in  charge  of  the  day  nursery  where  a 
placement  was  sought,  were  not  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  accepting  a  partially  blind  per¬ 
son  as  an  assistant.  In  the  end,  they  did  so, 
though  with  misgivings.  The  rep>ort  of  the 
visit  to  the  nursery  where  the  placement  was 
made  about  a  week  after  the  girl  began  her 
duties,  follows: 

On  January  ii,  talked  with  Mrs.  B,  at  the 
Nursery.  She  was  obviously  pleased  with  Miss 
P.,  saying  she  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  they  were 
surprised  to  learn  how  useful  she  could  be.  They 
were  particularly  astonished  to  learn  how  little 


her  lack  of  vision  handicapped  her.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
B.  said,  “Her  lack  of  vision  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  anything  around  the 
nursery.” 

Miss  P.  seems  to  be  very  happy  working  at  the 
nursery.  She  stays  with  the  children  while  they 
are  resting,  helps  to  serve  them  cocoa,  and  bread 
and  butter  when  they  get  up,  takes  them  to  the 
hack  yard  for  play  periods  on  nice  days,  and  also 
assists  in  getting  them  ready  to  go  home. 

Miss  P.  who  enjoys  being  treated  in  every 
way  as  a  normally  sighted  person,  has  only 
8/200  visual  acuity  in  one  eye  and  5/200  in 
the  other,  with  correction. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  EOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

By  Olive  B.  McVickar 


The  Nursery  School  for  Children  with  Im¬ 
paired  Vision  had  its  beginning  more  than 
five  years  ago  as  part  of  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies.  Although  we  have  not  been 
dependent  on  volunteer  service,  we  have  had 
volunteer  workers  with  us,  and  we  have 
gradually  formulated  methods  of  procedure 
which  seem  to  us  most  satisfactory  and  most 
successful  both  for  us  and  for  the  volunteers 
themselves. 

A  few  of  our  volunteers  have  been  those 
who  came  with  a  desire,  conscious  or  not,  of 
finding  some  emotional  release  in  work  with 
blind  children,  but  the  majority  have  been 
those  who  were  genuinely  interested  in  the 
educational  organization  which  we  have  and 
who  came  with  a  desire  to  help  and  a  wish 
to  participate. 

Of  the  first  there  is  little  to  say.  The  appeal 
of  the  blind  pre-school  child  or  the  blind  baby, 
as  they  are  still  called,  makes  an  unfortunate 
play  on  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
persons  who  are  themselves  emotionally  un¬ 
stable.  It  is  unfortunate  for  both  sides.  They 


can  never  be  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
children  because  of  the  poor  reaction  which 
visually  handicapped  children  show  toward  a 
pitying  adult.  This  is  quickly  apparent,  and 
the  volunteer  realizes  her  own  inadequacy 
without  recognizing  its  cause.  Actually,  there 
is  considerable  harm  to  the  children  in  such 
a  relationship  so  that  if  these  volunteers  serve 
it  is  best  that  they  do  so  in  some  capacity  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  children. 

Those  of  the  second  group  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  They  are  the  persons  who 
along  with  their  enthusiasm  have  also  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  and  an  attitude  of  common 
sense.  They  understand  that  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice  in  any  organization  involves  a  certain  con¬ 
formity  to  standards  and  methods  already  cs- 
stablished,  that  even  as  they  ask  the  right  to 
participate,  the  organization  has  in  turn  the 
right  to  ask  certain  things  of  the  volunteer. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization  is  concerned,  as  in  our 
own  school.  We,  through  research  and  study, 
have  built  over  a  period  of  years  an  organiza- 
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tion  possessed  of  certain  very  definite  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  We  could  not  term  our¬ 
selves  a  Nursery  School  if  we  did  not  hold 
certain  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
nursery  school  education  holds  in  any  aspect. 
We  feel  that  these  are  important  to  maintain 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  of 
the  school.  There  is  also  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  children.  They  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  inconsistency  of  procedure  and 
training.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  question  of 
educational  standards  in  this  particular  field 
is  an  important  one.  Pre-school  education  for 
visually  handicapped  children  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  development  lies  wholly  with 
the  nursery  schtxds  in  so  far  as  they  can  carry 
on  consistent  study  and  application  of  meth¬ 
ods  which  they  have  proved  valuable  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  of  two  to  six 
years.  It  is  a  question  of  maintaining  stan¬ 
dards  not  for  one  school  alone  but  for  the 
progress  of  an  entire  field  of  endeavor. 

These  then  are  the  reasons  which  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  expect  our  volunteers  to 
follow  a  procedure  of  training  before  they 
carry  on  active  work  with  the  children.  We 
value  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  consider¬ 
ably,  but  I  believe  it  is  our  prerogative  as  an 
educational  organization  to  make  certain 
specifications.  Actually,  this  must  be  true  of 
any  organization  though  the  actual  procedure 
must  of  course  differ. 

We  are  forced  to  set  a  rather  low  number 
as  the  limit  of  volunteer  workers  at  once  time. 
This  is  because  our  organization  is  small,  and 
also  because  we  find  it  extremely  important 
that  there  are  not  too  many  adults  present  in 
a  situation  which  aims  for  the  independence 
of  the  children.  Each  volunteer  first  has  a 
period  of  observation.  This  covers  several 
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days  during  which  she  does  not  participate 
but  watches  the  procedure  of  the  school  day. 
This  includes  a  conference  with  the  teacher 
each  day  to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental 
procedures  and  to  talk  over  activities  which 
have  occurred  during  that  day.  Following 
the  period  of  observation,  the  Volunteer  is 
given  general  directions  which  she  is  to  fol¬ 
low  in  whichever  of  the  two  groups  she  is 
assigned  to,  either  the  group  of  two-year-olds 
and  three-year-olds  or  the  group  of  four-  and 
five-year-olds.  For  specific  direction  she 
works  with  the  teacher  and  later  carries  on 
some  of  the  activities  herself.  She  is  expected 
to  attend  conferences  and  staff  meetings  at 
which  time  the  children  are  discussed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  questions  of  development.  In  other 
words,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  school  she  is  part 
of  the  educational  procedure  and  bears  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  whole  organization. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me,  this  procedure  is 
important  in  any  organization  in  which  vol¬ 
unteers  serve.  The  volunteers  themselves  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  organization,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  leader  of  the  organization 
has  certain  responsibilities  as  far  as  the  volun¬ 
teers  are  concerned.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  workers  in  volunteer  capacities 
prefer  some  period  of  training  and  definite 
direction.  Not  only  is  it  wise  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  organization  itself  but  it  gives 
the  worker  security  and  confidence. 

This  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  that  volunteer  service  concerns  a  relation- 
tionship  which  has  two  sides,  each  bearing  a 
responsibility  to  the  other.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  a  need  for  strong  leaders,  on  the  other 
a  need  for  individuals  with  a  genuine  desire 
to  serve,  and  each  aware  of  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HAPTIC  SPACE  AND  SHAPE 

By  Viktor  Lowenfeld 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  spe¬ 
cific  laws  governing  the  haptic  perception  of 
space  and  form.  Die  Formenwelt  des  Tast- 
sinnes  by  G.  Revesz,*  deals  with  this  subject. 

In  this  comprehensive  and  well-illustrated 
work,  Revesz  endeavors  to  lay  the  “foundation 
for  a  new  psychology  of  the  blind”  by  in¬ 
vestigating  the  world  of  touch.  The  haptic  ^ 
space,  more  tied  to  the  ego  than  the  optic  or 
acoustic,  necessitates  two  aspects  which  in  the 
past  have  perhaps  not  been  treated  distinctly 
enough:  (i)  the  reproductive  experience  of 
space — the  effect  of  space  on  the  ego;  and 
(2)  the  productive  experience  of  space  which 
finds  its  best  manifestation  in  creative  activ¬ 
ity.  Revesz’s  work  is  certainly  important  and 
thorough,  but  reveals  again  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  investigator  of  this  essential 
branch  of  faculty  psychology;  namely,  to  put 
personal  experiences  of  space  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Although  the  author  advocates  an 
autonomous  consideration  of  the  haptic  space, 
he  again  and  again  falls  into  the  error  of  ac¬ 
cepting  visual  aesthetic  evaluations. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  space-psychology  which  represents  a 
rather  critical  treatment  of  the  existing 
theories,  Revesz  develops  his  own  theories. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  haptic  of  the 
seeing  (optificated  haptic)  and  the  haptic  of 
the  blind  (pure  autonomous  haptic).  He 
points  out  that  the  seeing  translate  their  tac¬ 
tual  perceptions  into  visual  ones — they  optify; 
while  the  blind  rely  on  their  tactual  percep¬ 
tions  as  such.  Revesz  criticizes  the  fact  “that 


^  Revesz,  G.  Die  Formenwelt  des  Tastsinnes.  Martinus 
Nijhoff,  The  Hague,  Netherlands.  1938.  2  vols. 

^  Defined  by  Revesz  as  the  whole  unity  of  tactual  ex¬ 
perience. 


optic  problems  and  optic  methods  are  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  field  of  the  haptic  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  blind,”  but  when  it  comes  to 
an  evaluation  of  haptic  productions  (sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  blind)  he  not  only  accepts  the 
judgment  of  seeing  persons,  but  derives  from 
their  opinions  the  conclusion  that  the  blind 
are  not  conscious  of  the  expressive  value  (rf 
their  plastic  creations.  It  is  somehow  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  author  to  postulate  an  “autono¬ 
mous  way  of  treating  the  haptic,”  but  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  his  own  subjective  visual  experiences. 
He  writes:  “We  can  make  the  statement  that 
the  haptic  is  entirely  independent  of  the  sense 
of  vision  and  develops  its  world  by  means  of 
its  own  laws.”  In  spite  of  that  we  find 
throughout  the  book  visual  aesthetic  evalua¬ 
tion  applied  to  haptic  form-perception.  When 
Revesz  speaks  of  the  haptic  space  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  "Eigenf{orperraum!' 
i.e.  the  static  space  co-ordinated  to  the  self, 
and  the  kinesthetic  space,  i.e.  the  dynamic 
space  perceived  by  movements.  He  believes 
that  the  blind  living  in  haptic  space  have  no 
concept  of  shifting  positions.  “Whether  an 
object  extending  in  horizontal  direction  is 
really  perceived  by  one  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
blind.”  An  investigation  of  the  haptic  space 
carried  out  with  many  interesting  psychologi¬ 
cal  experiments  leads  Revesz  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  haptic  space  constitutes  an 
“autochthonous  sense  space.” 

The  author  now  turns  to  the  haptic  expe¬ 
rience  of  single  forms  which  he  calls  “form- 
haptic.”  He  repeats,  “Here  also  conceptions 
derived  from  optic  experiences  were  trans¬ 
ferred  without  hesitation  to  the  haptic.  This 
caused,  in  my  opinion,  the  failure  to  penetrate 
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the  haptic  form  problems.”  After  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  perception  of  forms  and  struc¬ 
ture,  Revesz  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  optic  the  form-unity  is  fundamental.  “In 
order  to  perceive  details,  one  tries  to  estab¬ 
lish  analytically  the  structural  layers  of  the 
object  and  their  connection.  In  the  field  of 
the  haptic,  one  rarely  starts  from  the  whole 
but  tries  to  construct  a  structural  unity  from 
the  successively  perceived  parts  of  the  object.” 
Through  summation,  i.e.  by  linking  parts  of 
the  whole  no  form-unity  can  be  achieved. 
“Therefore,  the  haptic  person  renounces  in 
general  the  achievement  of  a  synthetic  form 
perception.”  This  most  important  and  de¬ 
cisive  statement  denying  to  the  haptic  per¬ 
son  any  perception  of  form  as  a  unit,  cer¬ 
tainly  necessitates  adding  that  this  refers  only 
to  the  reproductive  perception.  Thus  neglect¬ 
ing  entirely  the  aspect  of  productive  expe¬ 
rience,  Revesz  comes  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions:  “Our  sense  of  vision  is  adjusted  to 
the  perception  of  form;  the  sense  of  touch  to 
the  perception  of  structure;  form  dominates 
the  optic,  structure  the  haptic  world.” 

In  a  chapter  on  “form-perception”  and 
“form-recognition”  the  author  compares  the 
successive  impressions  of  the  blind  with  those 
of  the  seeing,  if  the  latter  are  offered  parts  of 
whole  figures  “in  topographically  correct  posi¬ 
tion”  in  succession.  In  his  experiments  he  asks 
seeing  persons  to  imagine  certain  geometric 
figures  which  they  had  perceived  visually 
by  single  partial  expositions.  By  such  succes¬ 
sive  perception  the  unity  of  form  is,  without 
doubt,  lost.  But  this  process  cannot  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  the  haptic  conceptions 
of  the  blind.  They  acquire  not  only  partial 
impressions,  but  their  moving  hand  slides 
from  one  part  to  another  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  perception  of  our  eyes  which  in 
a  movie,  presenting  a  closeup  of  a  section  of 
a  pillar,  successively  move  to  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  without  losing  the  continuity.  Revesz  in 
his  experiments  on  “recognition”  of  things 
goes  so  far  as  to  present  to  blind  persons  a 


diagrammatic  papcr<ut  of  a  bear  with  only 
two  legs  (the  other  two  being  covered  by 
those  in  the  front)  in  order  to  determine  their 
imagination.  I  would  like  to  answer  Revesz 
in  his  own  words:  “The  most  incorrect  and 
inadequate  way  to  a  haptic  ‘Gestalt-formation’ 
would  be  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  by  optification  of  haptic  impressions.” 
The  attempts  to  analyse  purely  associative 
created  geometric  forms  representing  certain 
objects  (e.g.  a  tree  consisting  of  a  rectangle 
and  a  triangle  to  represent  a  trunk  and  crown 
resp>ectively),  or  in  other  words  to  “cut  up” 
the  symbol,  leads  Revesz  to  the  conclusion 
that  “successively  perceived  parts  of  the  form 
cannot  be  united  to  a  form  unit  in  the  field  of 
the  haptic.”  Unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
“cut  up”  symbols,  even  seeing  persons  would 
not  be  able  to  identify  the  objects. 

An  extensive  chapter  is  devoted  to  .esthetic 
experiences.  We  also  find  here  the  peculiar 
fact  that  the  author  compares  the  aesthetics  of 
the  “autonomous  haptic”  with  results  of  our 
aesthetics  derived  from  experiences  of  sight.  A 
blind  person  considering  a  bust  of  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  youth”  (How  often  in  the  course  of  time 
have  opinions  on  beauty  changed!)  as  ugly, 
or  confounding  certain  part-representations 
by  taking  curls  for  wrinkles  in  the  forehead, 
brings  Revesz  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blind 
are  lacking  in  aesthetic  experiences.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  autonomous  aesthetics  in  the  field 
of  the  haptic.^  This  assumption  is  particularly 
suggested  by  a  study  of  Revesz’s  book.  He 
thinks  that  “it  is  impossible  to  build  up  in 
one’s  mind  a  work  of  art  by  partial  p)ercef>- 
tion”  and  that  the  haptic  depends  too  much 
on  the  reality  of  tactual  impressions  and  of¬ 
fers,  therefore,  no  possibility  for  artistic  pro¬ 
ductivity.  It  may  be  that  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  recognition  of  presented  works,  but 
it  is  not  true  with  respect  to  creative  activity. 
This  criterion  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
music  where  our  perceptions  consist  only  of 
successive  'part-impressions. 

How  far  Revesz  goes  in  his  “optification” 
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of  haptic  impressions  is  perhaps  best  shown 
by  the  important  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
his  chapter  on  “Achievements  in  Modelling 
of  Persons  Born  Blind.”  The  fact  that  the 
plastic  productions  of  persons  born  blind,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  development  of  their  man¬ 
ual  talents,  show  no  evidence  of  formal 
beauty,  proportion,  symmetry,®  organization, 
or  tectonic  unity;  that  the  blind  are  entirely 
incapable  of  understanding  our  aesthetic  con¬ 
cept  of  value — is  sufficient  evidence  for  de- 


®  In  my  book  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity,  I  prove 
that  symmetry  is  characteristic  and  natural  in  a  certain 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  blind. — Author. 


nying  the  existence  of  aesthetic  experiences  of 
persons  born  blind.”  This  catagorical  state¬ 
ment  leaves  unanswered  the  question  which 
logically  results  from  Revesz’s  own  research: 
Is  there  no  “autonomous  aesthetics”  for  the 
“autonomous  haptic”  which  develops  its  own 
laws  independent  of  those  of  our  aesthetic 
evaluations.? 

In  spite  of  many  unsolved  problems,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  them,  Revesz’s  work  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  to  which  he  offers  not  only  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  fundamental  problems,  but  also 
highly  interesting  and  abundantly  illustrated 
material  never  before  collected  in  such  a  way. 


MUSEUM  EXHIBITS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  H.  F.  Perkins 


It  was  the  experience  of  a  blind  woman  in 
the  Museum  that  suggested  the  exhibition  for 
the  blind.  This  casual  visitor,  coming  on  an 
errand  not  connected  with  exhibits,  showed 
such  keen  interest  in  the  objects  that  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  touch,  such  as  statuary,  that  the 
Director  opened  some  cases,  took  out  various 
objects  and  let  her  “see”  them  with  her 
fingers.  Her  response  was  so  intelligent  and 
her  understanding  of  the  objects  so  prompt 
that  she  at  once  convinced  the  observer  of  her 
natural  intelligence  and  background  of  cul¬ 
ture.  She  also  convinced  this  writer  that  other 
blind  people  should  be  given  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

At  the  present  time  a  second  exhibition  for 
the  blind,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  for 
the  seeing,  is  being  held  in  the  Robert  Hull 
Fleming  Museum  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  at  Burlington.  To  the  sightless  the  as¬ 
sortment  of  objects  from  every  department  of 
the  Museum,  from  asbestos  and  Indian  relics 


to  delicate  carvings  and  mounted  birds,  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  things 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  come  within  the  touch  of 
the  sightless. 

Much  as  the  blind  people  seem  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  contact  with  the  specimens  it  is 
perhaps  the  sighted  people  who  receive  the 
most  educating.  Our  imagination  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  foresee  how  a  blind  person  will  re¬ 
act  to  many  of  these  objects,  and  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  sighted  visitor  in  the  Museum  to 
watch  the  blind  in  their  rapid,  delicate  move¬ 
ments,  grasping  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  objects  almost  as  quickly  and  probably 
with  much  greater  chance  of  remembering 
than  a  person  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
There  is  nothing  blase  or  bored  in  their  man¬ 
ner. 

To  see  the  eager  fingers  of  both  hands  run¬ 
ning  over  the  carvings  of  an  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonian  bas-relief  showing  a  deified  king  with 
all  his  trappings,  to  sense  the  sheer  physical 
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joy  of  touching  the  soft  fur  of  a  mounted  fox 
with  those  supersensitive  fingers,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  solving  the  conundrum  of  the  tin 
candle-mould  of  early  Vermont  days — all 
these  things  give  the  sighted  visitor  a  new 
comprehension  not  only  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness  but  even  more,  the  achievements, 
the  conquering  of  the  handicap,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  curtailed  apperceptions,  indeed 
the  joy  of  living  persons  whom  the  sighted 
are  all  too  prone  to  pity. 

Then  there  is  the  department  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  especially  for  sighted  people,  showing 
methods  of  preventing  blindness,  of  teaching 
the  blind,  and  the  games  and  puzzles  designed 
especially  for  the  blind.  The  blind  themselves, 
to  our  surprise,  seemed  to  enjoy  this  part  of 
the  exhibition  as  much  as  any  other. 

A  major  difficulty  in  handling  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  had  to  do  with  transportation.  It  is 
hard  to  make  the  blind  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  exhibition  and,  after  that  has 
been  accomplished,  to  secure  transportation 
to  bring  them  to  the  Museum.  Gsnsequently, 


a  part  of  the  present  exhibition  is  to  be  sent 
on  tour,  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  group  than  could  possibly  negotiate 
the  journey  to  the  Museum.  This  travelling 
exhibition  will  be  very  carefully  chosen,  and 
the  Museum  will  be  glad  to  loan  it  to  any  in¬ 
stitution  which  cares  to  pay  transportation 
charges  for  the  sake  of  showing  it  in  their 
own  building. 

It  appears  that  not  nearly  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is  being  done  by  the  Museums 
of  the  country.  Although  our  institution  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  the  first  to  think  of  the  plan, 
it  is  our  hope  that  more  publicity  than  has 
been  given  this  type  of  project  in  the  past  may 
serve  to  stimulate  many  other  institutions  to 
arrange  exhibitions  for  the  blind.  Even  if 
only  a  few  blind  people  are  able  to  visit  the 
show,  it  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  in  labor  and 
time  to  give  the  satisfaction  to  that  small 
group.  It  is  the  least  the  Museum  people  can 
do  for  the  blind.  Furthermore,  they  owe 
themselves  the  extra  satisfaction  of  interesting 
and  pleasing  these  appreciative  blind  people. 
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Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


EDITORS  PAGE 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHANGES 

For  the  first  time  since  its  enactment  in 
1935,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  undergone 
amendment.  A  number  of  amendments  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  blind  were  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  were  accorded  hear¬ 
ings,  but  the  changes  which  were  actually 
made  were  rather  few. 

The  new  clauses  affecting  the  blind  pro¬ 
vided,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  government  will  reimburse 
the  states  for  50  per  cent  of  their  grants 
for  aid  to  the  needy  blind  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $20  (instead  of' $15)  on  behalf 
of  any  individual  in  any  one  month. 

Some  states,  however,  have  at  present 
provisions  in  their  laws,  limiting  the 
maximum  grant  to  $30  per  month,  and 
will  have  to  alter  these  clauses  before  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  increased  Fed¬ 
eral  reimbursement. 

2.  The  Act  now  definitely  specifies  that  aid 
is  only  for  needy  individuals  who  are 
blind. 

While  the  Act  has  always  been  inter¬ 
preted  in  this  way,  the  definition  of 
aid  to  the  blind  was  not  formerly  so 
specified. 

3.  In  determining  need,  the  State  agency 


shall  take  into  consideration  any  other 
income  and  resources  of  an  individual 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind. 

No  information  has  been  received  as  to 
how  this  clause  will  be  interpreted,  but  it 
is  expected  to  affect  those  states  in  which 
the  state  law  provides  for  the  exemption 
of  some  specified  amount  of  income. 

4.  The  State  agency  must  provide  safe¬ 
guards  which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  applicants  and 
recipients  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
blind. 

This  provides  a  greater  measure  of 
privacy  for  blind  individuals,  but,  unless 
it  is  liberally  interpreted  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  may  hamper  the  work  of  public 
and  private  agencies  offering  services  to 
the  blind  and  lead  to  duplication  of  effort 
in  regard  to  eye  examinations  and  similar 
procedures. 

5.  The  state  agency  must  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis. 

This  is  expected  to  raise  the  standards 
of  qualifications  for  state  and  county 
workers  engaged  in  administering  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  to 
“take  relief  out  of  politics.” 

6.  The  Federal  government  will  reimburse 
the  states  for  50  per  cent  of  their  actual 
costs  for  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  a  percentage 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant. 

This  will  enable  state  agencies  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  case  loads  and  in  general 
improve  their  administrative  procedures. 

These  amendments  will  solve  some  of  the 
problems  and  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  four  years’  experience 
in  administering  aid  to  the  blind  on  a  Federal- 
state  basis,  and  should  serve  to  increase  the 
already  great  benefits  which  the  blind  people 
enjoy  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ARKANSAS  APPOINTS  A  STATE 
WORKER 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  the  Arkansas  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare.  This  marks  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  state-supported  services  for  the 
adult  blind  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Kumpe  is  a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  Little  Rock  Junior 
College,  and  of  the  Arkansas  Law  School.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Arkansas  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  program  as  co-ordinator  for  the 
first  electric  co-operative. 

As  president  of  the  Arkansas  Association 
for  the  blind  Mr.  Kumpe  has  been  active  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  people  of 
his  state,  and  brings  the  benefit  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  to  his  new  position. 

OKLAHOMA  EXECUTIVE 

On  July  1,  1939,  Honorable  Leon  C.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  O.  B.  Grimmett  of  Altus,  as 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind.  Mrs.  Grimmett  is  the  first 
Secretary  to  be  selected  from  the  Western 
part  of  the  State  and  is  a  close  friend  to  the 
blind  people  of  her  county.  She  has  spent 
much  of  her  time  entertaining  them  as  well 
as  helping  them  in  many  ways. 

For  her  acts  of  kindness  and  her  work  as 
Director  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  Charity  Revue 
show,  which  is  an  annual  affair  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  money  for  under-privileged 
children,  she  was  chosen  as  the  most  useful 
citizen  of  Altus.  She  has  given  generously  of 
her  time  and  talent  for  many  years  in  con¬ 
ducting  this  work. 

Mrs.  Grimmett  is  a  very  active  participant 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 


ary.  She  was  president  of  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  work  of  this  district  was  out¬ 
standing  under  her  leadership. 

Mrs.  Grimmett  was  graduated  from  the 
school  of  Dramatics  at  the  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women  and  later  studied  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Shaw  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  During  the  World  War  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  on  a  tour  of  the  East 
coast,  entertaining  the  soldiers  in  their  hos¬ 
pitals  and  camps.  She  received  national 
honor  and  recognition  for  this  work. 

Mrs.  Grimmett ’s  personality  and  state-wide 
acquaintance  should  prove  most  valuable  in 
her  work  among  the  blind. 


RETIREMENTS 


H.  M.  McMANAWAY 
After  twenty  years  of  service,  Mr.  H.  M. 
McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  resigned,  effective  August  31,  1939. 
In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Manaway,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  schcxjl 
adopted  the  following  Resolutions: 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  accepts  with  pro¬ 
found  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
McManaway  as  Superintendent  of  the  school. 
Since  April  i,  1919,  Mr.  McManaway  has 
filled  a  very  important  and  difficult  position 
as  superintendent  with  marked  efficiency  and 
faithfulness.  His  unusual  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions,  his  wide  range  of  experience,  his  fine 
judgment,  and  his  influence  as  a  Christian 
gentleman,  have  equipped  him  in  a  very  un¬ 
usual  fashion  for  his  duties. 

His  technical  and  professional  training  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  school  and  to  the 
department  of  public  education  in  Virginia. 
His  devoted  industry  and  his  thoughtful  con¬ 
cern  for  every  phase  of  the  work  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  have 
made  him  an  invaluable  superintendent. 
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During  Mr.  McManaway’s  administration 
he  has  revised  the  Courses  of  Study  in  both 
Departments  of  the  school,  and  completely 
renovated  the  plant  adding  three  splendid 
new  buildings  one  of  which  is  Peery  Hall,  a 
fireproof  structure  of  elegant  proportions  and 
modern  equipment  occupied  by  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  His  love  for  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  has  been  exemplified  in  the  replan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  the  grounds  and 
the  plantings  of  shrubbery,  bulbs,  and  flowers 
which  have  transformed  the  campus  into  a 
lovely  garden. 

Mr.  McManaway’s  activities  in  the  work 
for  the  Blind  include  Chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  1922-24.  He 
served  on  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind  for  four  years  (1922-1926).  Since  1937, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  was  elected 
Secretary  to  the  Board  in  1938,  which  affilia¬ 
tion  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Healy  of  Norfolk  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  McManaway.  Mr. 
Healy  comes  from  the  public  school  field  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  those  with  whom 
he  has  worked. 


NECROLOGY 


MARY  EMMA  ROBERTS 

Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Roberts,  who  from  1909 
to  1925  served  as  home  teacher  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  passed  away 
on  May  12,  1939. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers  Con¬ 
ference  and  made  a  valuable  contribution  in 
the  activities  of  that  group,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  personality  soothed  many  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation. 

Tireless  in  her  devotion  to  her  work,  she 


placed  the  welfare  of  her  blind  pupils  before  I 
any  other  consideration,  and  was  greatly  | 
beloved  by  them  as  well  as  by  her  fellow-  I 
workers  in  the  field.  I 

The  term  case  work  has  been  misundcr-  | 
stood  and  loosely  used.  In  a  discussion  of  the  I 
relationship  of  case  work  to  public  relief,  the 
term  should  first  be  defined.  Case  work  in 
the  broader  sense  means  individualization  of 
service.  Relief  given  on  a  case  work  basis  1 
means  that  the  circumstances  of  each  client 
are  carefully  ascertained,  continued  contact 
maintained  and  necessary  assistance  given 
relative  to  need  for  relief  and  other  related 
problems.  Dependency  is  not  treated  as  an 
isolated  problem,  but  rather  as  a  symptom  and 
outgrowth  of  other  community  and  personal  | 
problems.  The  case  worker  administering  re-  | 
lief  no  more  gives  relief  without  thought  of 
other  related  problems  and  conditions  than 
the  doctor  thinks  of  giving  medicine  without 
diagnosis,  or  consideration  of  the  patient’s  I 
need  for  rest,  proper  diet,  etc.  Dependency  is 
rarely  due  to  one  cause  only  and  relief  is  prop- 
erly  only  one  phase  of  treatment.  True,  there 
are  cases  in  which  little  else  than  relief  is  | 
needed,  and  these  the  qualified  case  worker  | 
will  recognize  just  as  the  doctor  recognizes  j 
the  patient  who  needs  only  some  simple  rem-  | 
edy. — Ellery  F.  Reed  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  I 
Welfare,  December,  1938. 

ONE-FARE  CONCESSION 
With  the  granting  on  August  i  of  the  one-  I 
fare  concession  upon  lines  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Passenger  Association,  the  one-fare 
privilege,  which  permits  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  to  travel  for  one  fare,  can  now  be 
secured  on  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States.  Blind  persons  who  wish  to  secure  the 
coupon  book  issued  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with  this  con¬ 
cession,  should  write  to  the  Foundation,  15 
West  1 6th  Street,  New  York. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  THE 
PRIVATE  AGENCY 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
“Possible  Adjustment  of  Private  Agencies’ 
Programs  and  Budgets  in  the  Light  of  Public 
Welfare  Development”  by  C.  M.  Bookman, 
a  paper  given  at  the  Mid-West  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

“As  long  as  public  relief  is  so  inadequate  and 
so  inelastic,  it  will  be  necessary  for  private 
agencies  to  supplement  more  or  less  the  relief 
program.  There  will  be,  for  example,  cases 
which  undoubtedly  are  public  relief  cases 
which  temporarily  must  be  given  relief  by 
private  agencies.  However,  for  the  most  part 
relief  is  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  agencies.  Our  private  family  agencies 
have  found  their  raison  d’etre  in  the  case 
work  field  doing  the  preventive  work  which  in 
many  cases  may  avert  family  breakdown  and 
the  extreme  demoralization  which  frequently 
results  from  destitution,  especially  in  families 
which  have  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living  and 
a  status  in  the  community  more  or  less  above 
that  of  the  poverty  level.  Some  relief  will  be 
necessary  incident  to  such  preventive  work. 
In  fact,  if  relief  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
budgets  of  family  welfare  agencies,  their  social 
case  work  is  bound  to  suffer.  A  community 
can  not  rely  entirely  upon  public  agencies 
for  relief. 

“On  the  other  hand  private  relief  agencies 
doing  little  or  no  case  work  different  from  or 
beyond  that  which  is  being  done  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  in  the  community  have  little 
logical  grounds  for  existence  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

“Sheltered  workshops  are  in  some  instances 
being  maintained  with  a  subsidy  from  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  funds  which  really  constitutes 
a  substitute  for  a  public  work  relief  program 
or  public  general  relief.  For  instance  the 
workers  in  a  work  shop  for  the  blind  may  not 
get  the  full  amount  of  the  blind  pension 
which  would  be  theirs  if  they  were  not  earn- 
ing  wages  in  the  shop.  The  wages,  however. 


may  consist  in  part  of  Community  Chest 
funds.  Should  the  compensation  not  be 
placed  more  largely  on  a  cooperative  basis  dis¬ 
tributing  to  the  men  such  earnings  as  are 
actually  produced  and  at  the  same  time  se¬ 
curing  for  them  larger  blind  pensions.  .  .  , 

“Local  administration  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  retraining  and  guidance  programs  for 
the  handicapped  paid  for  from  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  logically  a  responsibility  of  a 
local  public  agency.  This  agency  may  be  the 
public  school,  welfare  department,  or  em¬ 
ployment  center.  The  administration  should 
be  on  a  case  work  basis.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  what  agency  should  handle  it,  but  logi¬ 
cally  it  should  be  a  public  agency.  In  some 
communities  this  work  is  still  being  done  by 
family  agencies  at  Community  Chest  expense. 
In  this  as  in  other  examples  cited  in  this 
paper,  it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  the  work 
over  to  public  agencies  until  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  reasonably  well  done,  but 
there  is  need  to  work  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  agencies  capable  of  doing 
these  things  and  doing  them  well. 

“These  adjustments  to  bring  our  private 
agency  budgets  and  programs  into  line  with 
the  newly  developed  public  welfare  agencies 
and  activities  should  not  be  made  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily.  They  need  to  be  worked  on 
consistently  and  persistently  by  competent, 
technically  qualified  council  staff  members.  It 
thus  appears  that  a  sound  investment  in  econ¬ 
omy  and  in  better  community  organization 
can  be  made  through  employment  of  the  most 
competent  council  and  social  agency  person¬ 
nel.” 

STAND  CONCESSION  REPORT 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  forty-one  stands  are  now  in 
operation  under  its  supervision.  The  average 
monthly  net  income  per  operator,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1939,  was  $69.88,  an  increase 
of  $10.70  over  the  average  monthly  net  income 
in  the  previous  year. 
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The  development  of  volunteer  service  in 
Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  subjects  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  Convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  July  lo  to  14.  Helen  Hackett  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
participated  in  the  meeting  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  volunteer  service,  of  which  Peter 
J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  served  as  Chairman.  Activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Committee  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  were  detailed  by  Mr.  Salmon. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  in¬ 
dicated  that  more  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
various  possible  ways  in  which  volunteers 
may  serve  the  blind. 

With  emphasis  on  enriching  the  spiritual 
life  of  Brooklyn’s  blind  Catholics,  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Particular  Council  of 
Brooklyn,  is  developing  its  volunteer  service 
program.  Guides  and  transportation  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  to  assist  people  to  attend  Mass 
and  other  religious  services.  Assistance  in  the 
performances  of  religious  -obligations  and 
helping  the  blind  to  have  affiliations  with 
church  organizations  are  other  parts  of  the 
program.  Making  known  the  existing  re¬ 
sources  of  public  and  private  agencies  is  also 
a  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Vin¬ 
centians.  Frank  J.  Duffy  is  serving  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  developing  program. 

An  example  of  public  agencies  and  volun¬ 
teer  agencies  working  together  is  described  in 
the  September  The  Uon,  by  E.  J.  Schnute, 
Secretary  of  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Lions  Club, 
who  tells  how  this  Club  has  co-operated  with 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  its 
stand  program.  Another  interesting  service 
performed  by  a  Lions  Club  was  in  Phila¬ 
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delphia  where  the  students  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  were 
given  a  bus  trip  to  Valley  Forge  by  the  Over- 
brook  Lions  Club.  The  tour  of  Valley  Forge 
was  followed  by  a  picnic  luncheon.  Making 
it  possible  for  a  young  man  to  take  an  eight- 
week  course  in  stand  management  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  operation  of  a  stand  in  the 
new  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  Post  Office  was 
one  of  the  ways  the  Club  of  this  city  has  been 
giving  service.  Students  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  are  buying  soft  drinks  at  a  stand 
operated  by  a  young  woman  whom  the  Nor¬ 
man  Lions  Club  assisted  in  setting  up  a  stand 
in  one  of  the  University’s  buildings.  The 
latest  report  from  the  Orlando,  Florida,  Lions 
Club  is  that  1,225  blind  persons  are  enrolled 
for  the  free  correspondence  course  in  braille. 

The  program  for  “Work  with  the  Blind”, 
a  series  of  discussions  for  volunteers,  has  been 
announced  by  Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  which  is  planning  and  sponsoring 
the  series.  Six  morning  sessions  are  being  held 
beginning  October  9  and  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  these  subjects:  “The  Vol¬ 
unteer  in  Social  Work,”  by  Mrs.  Natalie 
Linderholm  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund, 
with  Caroline  Flanders,  Supervisor  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Blind  Assistance,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  as  Discussion 
Leader;  “The  Role  of  a  Volunteer  in  Work 
for  the  Blind,”  MacEnnis  Moore,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  Mrs.  Donald 
M.  Forgan,  Manhattan  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “What  are 
the  Services  Provided  by  Public  and  Private 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.?”  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  with  Grace 
S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
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the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “What 
Direction  Should  Agencies  Give  to  Volun¬ 
teers?”  by  Alan  Blackburn,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  with  Lucille  Hart,  Cath¬ 
olic  Center  for  the  Blind,  as  Discussion 
Leader;  “What  Do  Volunteers  Bring  to  the 
Agency?”  by  Mrs.  Mary  Childs  Draper,  with 
Mrs.  Henry  March,  Co-Chairman,  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “Volun¬ 
teers  from  the  Standpoint  of  Mary  Doe,”  by 
Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  with  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Discussion 
Leader. 

A  similar  series  of  meetings  in  Boston,  to 
be  sponsored  by  Perkins  Institution,  is  to  be 
a  mid-Winter  event,  according  to  plans  be¬ 
ing  made  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 

Among  men  volunteers  serving  the  blind 
is  Elwood  S.  MacNabb,  who  has  been  giving 
service  to  the  Braille  Committee  of  the  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey  American  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  September  Red  Cross  Courier  re¬ 
counts  how  Mr.  MacNabb  has  made  the  con¬ 
tribution  he  has  despite  being  past  seventy 
and  having  had  an  illness  which  paralyzed 
his  right  side.  Learning  to  write  with  his  left 
hand,  Mr.  MacNabb  has  transcribed  four 
volumes  during  the  past  year  and  has  also 
devised  certain  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
use  of  the  braille  bindery.  Among  these  de¬ 
vices  are:  Making  a  frame  for  transcribers 
so  as  to  do  away  with  using  a  table;  shellacked 
weights  with  handles  to  keep  folded  pages  in 
place;  an  adjustable  frame  for  making  book¬ 
lining;  an  improved  sewing  table  for  sewing 
heavy  braille  books. 

MacEnnis  Moore. 
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“Water  boy”.  A  man  who  had  recently  lost 
partial  vision  in  both  eyes,  had  secured  for 
himself  a  position' as  a  laborer  in  a  county 
road  work  gang.  He  had  previously  been 
foreman  of  a  lumber  company,  and,  being 
determined  to  work,  was,  through  political 
influence,  placed  with  a  road  gang.  He  soon 
found  that  the  work  affected  his  remaining 
sight  and  discontinued  it.  He  then  appealed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  for  assistance  in  securing  employment, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  proper 
county  officials  to  have  him  taken  on  a  “water 
boy.”  The  appointment  was  made,  and  he 
has  been  continued  in  the  job  during  the 
periods  when  road  construction  has  been 
in  progress. 

Several  similar  placements  as  water  boy 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Men  so  placed  must  have  sufficient  vision 
must  have  sufficient  visual  acuity  to  enable 
them  to  move  about  without  danger  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  visual  acuity  of  the  client  men¬ 
tioned  above  was:  Right  eye,  fingers  at  one 
foot;  left  eye,  6/60. 

Helper  in  a  riding  academy.  A  man  who  had 
been  employed  in  a  riding  academy  before 
the  impairment  of  his  vision  was  replaced 
there  on  a  somewhat  different  job.  At  the 
time  of  placement  his  visual  acuity  in  each 
eye  was  “fingers  at  3.5  feet.”  After  re-employ¬ 
ment  he  was  assigned  to  the  job  of  cleaning 
“tack.”  “Tack”  is  a  stable  name  for  harness, 
saddles,  and  bridles.  The  proprietor  of  the 
riding  academy  reported  that  this  work  had 
been  done  by  this  employee  prior  to  blindness, 
and  he  was  therefore  familiar  with  it.  He 
further  reported  that  the  employee  was  now 
doing  better  work  than  before  he  lost  his  sight. 
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State  Division  for  the  Blind  {Washington). — 
Public  assistance,  averaging  $30.26,  was  provided  for 
999  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  August  Assistance  to  blind  persons,  together 
with  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  under  the  1939  Social  Security  legislation,  by 
the  thirty-nine  County  Welfare  Departments  under 
the  Supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Security.  The  Welfare  Departments  determine  the 
eligibility  of  blind  applicants  under  the  terms  of 
the  1927  blind  assistance  law  and  Section  17  of 
Chapter  216  of  the  1939  law.  Size  of  individual 
monthly  grants  is  determined  by  deducting  income 
and  resources  from  $40.  The  first  blind  assistance 
law  in  the  state  was  passed  in  1933  whereby  the 
counties  provided  assistance  from  their  own  reve¬ 
nues.  When  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  became 
effective,  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  law  in  order 
to  provide  for  state  supervision  and  take  advantage 
of  state  and  federal  matching  funds.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  blind  persons  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  has  remained  fairly  static.  However,  with  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  in  1937  providing  for  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation,  blind  persons  of  em¬ 
ployable  age  are  leaving  the  blind  assistance  rolls  to 
engage  in  home  industry  and  thus  become  self- 
supporting. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — ^Melvin 
King,  a  graduate  of  the  School  in  1937,  has  en¬ 
tered  Colorado  University  for  his  third  year  in  the 
School  of  Music.  He  has  maintained  a  high  scho¬ 
lastic  record  during  the  past  year.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  played  the  piano  for  dancing  at  a  well 
known  resort.  .  .  .  Joseph  Albrecht  has  received  a 
scholarship  for  his  first  year  at  Colorado  College.  He 
expects  to  major  in  English.  .  .  .  Theodore  Albrecht, 
who  graduated  from  the  School  in  1934  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.A.  degree  from  Chicago  University,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Braille  Division  of  the 
Chicago  Library. 

Welfare  Association  of  the  Sightless  of  Ohio. — 
The  Association  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  con¬ 


vention  in  Columbus  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  Sep¬ 
tember  2  through  September  4.  Columbus  Council 
No.  5  acted  as  host  The  convention  program  in¬ 
cluded  an  opening  meeting,  a  business  meeting,  a 
trip  to  Logan  Elm,  and  a  dance.  A  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  Judge  Bell  of  Cincinnati  for  appointment  to 
a  vacancy  on  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  adopted  at  the  business  meeting. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind. — ^Mr.  John 
Duddy,  who  is  Director  of  Music  at  Albright  Col¬ 
lege  in  Reading,  has  been  named  Director  of  Music 
for  the  School.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
MacDonald,  who  has  been  his  student  for  six  years. 
...  A  new  staff  member.  Miss  Anna  McKee,  of 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Teacher’s  College  at  Bridgewater.  She  has  also  com¬ 
pleted  the  Harvard  Course  at  Perkins  Institution. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — Sixty-six  boys  and  fifty-one  girls  were  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  second  season  of  Camp  Wapanacki, 
located  in  Hardwick,  Vermont.  In  addition  to  the 
Institute,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  State  School  were  represented. ...  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  two  million  people 
visited  the  exhibition  booth  of  the  Institute  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  ...  A  second  faculty  unit 
for  married  teachers  has  been  opened  for  use.  There 
are  quarters  for  six  families.  .  ,  .  The  following 
scholarship  students  in  the  Department  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
are  in  residence  at  the  Institute  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries:  Carlos  Milberg,  Argentine;  Natesa  Mudaliar 
and  Amul  Kumar  Shah,  India;  Dolores  Quinto, 
Hawaii;  Riad  M.  Askar,  Egypt;  S.  Rodriquez  Pastor, 
Porto  Rico. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch). — The  Association  has  se¬ 
cured,  through  the  W.P.A.  Adult  Education  and 
Recreation  Program,  four  local  blind  people  for 
teaching  braille;  typewriting;  telephone  soliciting 
of  orders;  and  all  kinds  of  handwork;  including 
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weaving,  crocheting  and  knitting,  chair  caning  and 
rush  seating,  spline  and  pith  work,  etc.  Three  of 
the  new  teachers — LeRoy  Price,  Katherine  Jones, 
and  Carolyn  Kittinger — are  recent  graduates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  The  fourth  teacher,  Walter  Francis,  has  been 
conducting  his  own  shop  in  Easton.  The  new  staff, 
which  holds  regular  weekly  meetings  with  Miss 
Anne  Vlachos,  the  Superintendent,  work  both  at  the 
Association’s  headquarters  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  who  cannot  go  to  the  Association. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — Six  volun¬ 
teer  committees  arc  formulating  their  plans  for 
the  season.  The  parent  committee,  which  is  thirty- 
three  years  old,  is  called  the  Social  Service  Commit¬ 
tee.  Its  twenty-five  members  assist  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  They  maintain  a  “Sunshine 
Fund”  for  special  needs  among  the  blind  whom 
they  visit  They  also  have  sub-committees  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  blind-made  merchandise,  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  camp  and  Grassclli  House,  on  clubs, 
and  they  also  act  as  sales  women  at  the  four  annual 
sales  in  downtown  stores.  The  Council  Committee, 
whose  thirty-five  members  belong  to  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  is  active  along  many  lines.  This 
committee  was  organized  in  1923.  Arrangements  for 
the  four  sales  already  mentioned  arc  all  made  by 
this  committee.  They  also  conduct  a  one  week  sale 
in  a  vacant  store  before  Christmas.  The  Junior 
League  Committee,  organized  in  1927,  is  composed 
of  thirty  League  members.  They  put  on  the  annual 
dramatic  performance.  The  Committee  members 
also  assist  in  the  store  sales,  on  the  Models  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  publicity,  with  motor  service,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  other  ways.  The  Colored  Committee,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1923,  does  intensive  work  with  the  colored 
blind  of  the  city.  The  members  make  their  calls 
regularly.  The  committee  members  are  selected  from 
the  Missionary  Societies  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
colored  churches,  and  these  churches  contribute 
toward  the  expense  of  various  parties  and  picnics 
given  throughout  the  year.  A  group  of  thirty  of  the 
younger  colored  people  are  sent  for  one  week  to  a 
summer  camp  maintained  by  the  Phyllis  Wheatly 
Association,  and  this  project  is  financed  from  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  annual  play  given  by  the  Junior  League 
Committee.  The  West  Side  Committee  began  its 
work  in  1922  and  serves  the  section  of  the  city 
where  the  poorest  blind  people  live.  Case  work  is 
done,  medical  services  arranged,  recreation  provided. 
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and  Christmas  baskets  delivered.  The  Lakewood 
Committee,  organized  in  1923,  serves  the  blind  of 
its  section,  calling  regularly  on  all  of  them  and 
maintaining  a  club  of  men  and  women  which  meets 
bi-monthly.  Motor  service  and  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee  which  also  plans  several 
recreational  opportunities  throughout  the  year.  A 
member  of  the  Social  Service  staff  of  the  Society 
meets  regularly  with  these  six  committees,  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. — Mr.  C.  E.  Whipp,  who  was  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  Miss  Agatha 
Estill,  piano  instructor  in  the  Music  Department  for 
about  thirty-eight  years,  have  resigned.  .  .  .  Miss 
Teter,  as  directing  head,  has  reorganized  the  music 
department  She  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  and 
has  taught  music  in  public  schools  for  several  years. 
She  is  assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  Drinkworth  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Sekougaard. 

Perkins  Institution. — Four  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  Two  of 
the  children  come  from  Minnesota,  one  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  one  from  Massachusetts.  There  are  now 
eighteen  pupils  who  receive  instruction  in  this  de¬ 
partment  ...  In  the  chapel  of  the  Howe  Building 
a  new  organ  has  been  installed  as  a  memorial  to 
Clara  Babbitt  Hyde  Montgomery,  wife  of  the  late 
Colonel  George  Montgomery.  The  organ  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  its  tone  may  ^  projected  into  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  Dwight  Hall,  and  it  may  also  be  played 
directly  from  the  console  of  the  Dwight  Hall  organ. 

Grand  Rapids  City  Schools. — Miss  Helen  Mount, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  named  as  the  new 
assistant  in  the  braille  class.  .  .  .  The  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Arts  has  assigned  one  of  his  teachers  to 
the  braille  class  to  see  what  opportunities  can  be 
given  the  students  along  the  line  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Pittsburgh 
Branch). — On  November  i,  the  state  offices  and 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  will  be  transferred  from  308  South  Craig 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  to  132  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  will  continue  to  pursue  the  duties 
incident  to  his  present  office  and  will  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  in  behalf  of  the  branches.  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Nickeson,  now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
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Pittsburgh  Branch,  will  succeed  Mr.  Latimer  as 
Superintendent  Miss  Mildred  Gettys  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  office  secretary  and  bookkeeper  of  the  new 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 

Neiv  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Light¬ 
house  Music  School  began  its  thirty-second  season 
September  18.  Blind  persons  of  all  ages  may  enroll 
at  the  School.  This  year  the  youngest  student  is  four 
and  the  oldest  fifty-nine.  The  Music  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Marjorie  Harding,  Violinist  in 
the  Brico  Symphony,  is  housed  in  its  own  building 
adjoining  the  Lighthouse.  Choral  ensembles  and 
chamber  music  groups,  including  string  trios  and 
piano  quartets,  are  being  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
because  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  group  activity 
by  the  blind  students  last  year. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  Meadow 
Downs  Riding  Academy  asked  the  Society  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  gate  receipts  from  a  horse  show  they  spon¬ 
sored  September  16.  The  president  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Club,  who  is  without  sight,  has  been  riding  at 
this  club  for  some  time  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  horse  show. 

Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conserva¬ 
tion. — The  Blind  Sportsmen’s  Club  spent  a  week 
at  the  Odd  Fellows  cottage  at  Lincoln  Lake,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Association.  There  were 
nine  blind  men  and  two  sighted  men  in  the  party. 
The  Club  also  assisted  in  entertaining  several  other 
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groups  from  the  Association  who  visited  the  lake 
during  the  week. 

A.A.W.B.  Vocational  Guidance  Committee. — The 
vocational  guidance  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  held 
an  all  day  meeting  September  27  in  New  York  City 
at  the  office  of  the  Chairman,  Benjamin  Berinstein, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Albert  G. 
Cowgill  and  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  present  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  plans  in 
use  by  the  adult  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind 
in  several  states  for  placing  boys  and  girls  who  are 
being  graduated  each  year  from  the  schools.  Such 
surveys  will  be  undertaken  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
probably  West  Virginia.  Plans  for  a  regional  con¬ 
ference  on  vocational  guidance  by  workers  for  the 
blind  were  discussed. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 
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The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  for 
April,  1939  contains  the  article,  “The  De- 
i  vclopment  and  Standardization  of  the  I.JJl. 

:  Tests  for  the  Visually  Handicapped”  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Davidson  and  Andrew  W.  Brown.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  test  by  which  the  same  thing  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  conventional  intelligence  tests 
may  be  measured  in  those  who  are  totally 
blind  or  more  or  less  visually  handicapped. 

“Assistance  for  the  Blind”  by  Peter  Kasius 
and  C.  E.  Rice,  is  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  for  March,  1939.  Present  legislative 
provisions  are  discussed  with  special  attention 
!  given  to  such  points  as  definition  of  blind- 
'  ness,  examination  of  applicants,  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  causes  of  blindness,  and  services  to 
the  blind  other  than  direct  relief. 

I  “Workers  in  the  Dark”  by  Enid  Griffis  in 
i  Coronet  for  August,  1939,  carries  the  subtitle 
“The  Greatest  Handicap  of  the  Blind  is  the 
Stupid  Attitude  of  Those  Who  Can  See,”  and 
tells  of  frequent  successes  in  professional  and 
social  life  in  spite  of  blindness.  The  article 
also  discusses  various  ways  in  which  science 
and  invention  have  been  of  help  to  the  blind, 

I  and  gives  suggestions  for  a  sane  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  blind  on  the  part  of  the  seeing. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  famous  French  blind  man  is  celebrated  in 
the  article,  “Emile  Javal — French  Savant, 
Centenary  May  i,  1939,”  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Lebensohn  in  Scientific  Monthly  for  June, 
1939.  Dr.  Javal,  who  was  a  noted  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  before  losing  his  sight,  is  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  the  author  of  the 
l  book,  On  Becoming  Blind,  a  book  written  for 


the  purpose  of  helping  other  blind  persons  to 
adjust  to  oncoming  darkness. 

The  American  Magazine  for  August,  1939, 
includes  the  article,  “A  Man  Without  A 
Worry”  by  William  A.  H.  Birnie,  which  tells 
the  life-story  of  the  blind  musical  genius,  Alec 
Templeton.  Mr.  Templeton  is  also  the  hero 
of  the  story,  “A  New  Genius  Who  Does  Not 
See,”  by  the  French  pianist  and  conductor, 
Maurice  Dumesnil  in  The  Etude  for  July, 

1939- 

“WPA  Serves  the  Blind”  in  The  Common¬ 
weal  for  August  II,  1939  is  a  report  on  va¬ 
rious  WPA  projects  which  serve  to  further 
reading  interests  among  the  blind.  Particular 
space  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  project 
which  manufactures  Talking  Book  reading 
machines  that  are  loaned  to  blind  persons  all 
over  the  country. 

“Sightless  Orchestra  Wins  Praise”  in  The 
Musician  for  June,  1939  is  the  story  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Dance  Orchestra  No.  3,  a  unit  of  the 
WPA  Federal  Music  Project.  This  orchestra 
has  been  active  on  the  radio  and  at  super¬ 
vised  free  dances  in  playgrounds  and  parks. 

You  Can  Learn  to  Read  Braille  by  Made¬ 
leine  Seymour  Loomis  is  published  by  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  printed  in  inkprint  and  in  braille 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  The  subtitle  of  this  book  is:  A  Course 
in  Reading  Standard  English  Braille  With  the 
Assistance  of  Any  Sighted  Reader.  Copies  of 
both  the  inkprint  and  the  braille  editions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

Helga  Lende. 
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Beating  Shoes,  by  W.  H.  Coates.  Heath 

Cranton  Limited,  London,  zr.  6d. 

“The  times  are  out  of  joint!”  cried  Hamlet. 

The  Prince  of  Denmark  did  not  agree  with 
what  he  saw  going  on  about  him  and,  like 
many  other  good  people,  thought  everything 
was  going  to  the  bow-wows.  It  is  ever  thus. 
The  human  mind  is  never  static,  though  at 
times  it  appears  to  be  so.  This  merely  means 
that  its  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow  for  a  long 
period  of  years  as  to  create  the  impression  of 
a  definite  halt.  These  stagnations  give  birth  to 
the  conservative  type  of  mind — the  mind 
which  abhors  change.  Eventually,  however, 
the  sluggish  current  of  thought  quickens  its 
tempo,  and  we  pass  into  a  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion  which,  in  its  turn,  finally  widens  out  into 
another  bayou  of  stagnation.  To  the  conserva¬ 
tives  of  the  first  time  of  peace,  the  young 
iconoclasts  of  the  succeeding  period  are  rebels 
deserving  only  the  guillotine;  to  these  the 
conservatives  are  reactionaries  who  should 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  And  in 
their  turn  the  rebels  become  reactionaries. 
Thus  society  grows  and  develops,  for,  after 
all,  each  revolution  leaves  -something  worth 
salvaging  and  which  enriches  life. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  transition  in 
every  phase  of  existence.  Literature  and  pic¬ 
torial  art,  while  still  growing  naturally,  are 
developing  certain  freakish  tendencies  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  are  called  surrealism. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  term 
applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  young  school  but 
I  often  think  that  it  too  should  be  dubbed 
surrealistic. 

Free  verse,  use  of  prose  terms  which  by  no 
stretch  of  poetic  license  can  be  made  poetic,  a 
syncopated  rhythm,  verbless  sentences — all 
these  (and  more)  are  characteristic  of  much 
of  our  present  day  verse,  though  the  era  of 
extreme  daring  is  past,  or  is  passing.  Our 


blind  poets  have  not  escaped  the  infection; 
and  it  is  of  one  of  these  that  I  wish  to  speak 
here.  He  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates  of  England, 
and  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
New  Beacon  (National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London),  John  O’London  (one  of  the 
best-known  literary  weeklies  in  the  English- 
speaking  world),  and  to  other  periodicals.  I 
now  have  before  me  a  small  collection  of  Mr. 
Coates’  poems  (twenty-three  in  all),  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Beating  Shoes — though 
just  why  this  particular  caption  should  have 
been  chosen  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Let  us 
see  what  we  can  find  in  these  pieces. 

Mr.  Coates  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
of  the  younger  school  and,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  because  an  idea  is  phrased  in  such 
and  such  a  manner  in  prose,  that  manner 
must  be  right  for  poetry,  quite  often  uses 
words  which  we  old,  mid-Victorian  fogies 
would  avoid  like  the  plague.  For  instance,  in 
“Off  the  Map”  our  author  says: 

They  came  on  winter  mornings 

When  the  thorn  was  drenched  and  bare, 

Ignoring  mud  and  water. 

Scorning  the  cane  of  the  air; 

The  picture  is  that  of  a  lane  used  by  children 
on  their  way  to  school;  and  the  sharp  tang  of 
the  frosty  winter  morning  air  on  hands  and 
faces  is  called  by  Mr.  Coates  “the  cane  of  the 
air.”  Why,  forsooth.?  Evidently  because  the 
children  were  on  their  way  to  a  torture  cham¬ 
ber  where  they  might  expect  to  feel  the  sting 
of  the  rod  of  correction.  I  think  the  poet  is 
here  too  much  a  slave  to  his  view  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  to  his  determination  to  be  prosily 
correct  while  writing  poetry.  As  for  myself, 
the  cane  seems  a  rather  inappropriate  simile 
to  represent  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  ex¬ 
posed  skin.  However,  there  are  few  beautiful 
faces  without  some  small  blemish;  and  I  must 
not  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  small  defects 
in  Mr.  Coates’  work,  for  fear  of  losing  sight 
of  the  fair  forest  because  of  stopping  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  individual  trees. 

Here  is  a  little  gem  which  reconciles  me 
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i;  j  to  frost  canes,  to  the  grasping  of  three- 
k  dimensiond-curves  (see  quotation  from 
1,  “Touch-Landscape”)  and  various  other  words 
c  and  expressions  which  would  make  Tenny- 
c  son  turn  in  his  grave — though  Wordsworth 
e  might  conceivably  have  used  them. 

1- 

I  THISTLE 

r.  Your  stubborn  root  is  fastened  deep 

3-  In  iron  clay; 

h  Your  sharp  forbidding  leaves  you  keep 

In  ranked  array 

Of  spears  to  guard  the  stately  stem 
That  sways  with  them 
In  the  slow  airs  of  an  August  day. 

s- 

That  stem  is  tipped  with  blossom  sweet 
Which  the  bee  knows 
And  moth  remembers  when  the  heat 
Of  day  goes, 

f*  Or  wears  an  unsubstantial  crown 

Of  thistledown 

Softer  than  freshly-fallen  snows. 

All  this  is  you,  and  more  than  this, — 

I  Your  image  keen — 

Your  personal  chord — your  synthesis — 

The  sprite  unseen 
* 

Yet  seen — not  flower  nor  leaf  nor  stem 
But  all  of  them — 

An  inaccessible  virgin  queen. 

:hc 

Is  that  not  graceful.?  Is  it  not  fine?  It  has 
the  real  touch,  the  real  flavor. ...  And  here  is 
another,  quite  different  but  genuine. 

t  IS 

on-  SOLITUDE 

I  stand  in  a  mystic  circle; — 

’  A  tract  of  cold  silence. 

Whose  rim — the  listening  ear’s  far  horizon — 
cx-  Invisibly  curves  through  miles  of  empty  night. 


“In  this  enchanted  ring 
Are  all  sounds  dear — 

The  short  simple  sounds 
That  flicker  here  and  there; — 

They  speak  some  thought  of  the  breadth  and 
height  of  things. 


And  strange  austere  poetic  symbols  fill 
This  world  of  common  noises. 

The  hollow  note  of  a  woodland  owl. 

The  bark  of  a  dog, 

The  flute-like  whistle  of  passing  trains 
Four  miles  away. 

The  fleeting  hum  of  a  "car  along  some  road 
That  lies  a  tangent  upon  my  circle’s  edge: 

— They  come  with  a  new  power 
Out  of  original  silence; 

They  are  rare  voices  enriched 
With  meaning  beyond  my  ear; 

Though  but  the  jingling  jargon  of  crowded 
days, 

They  become  faint  monosyllables  of  God’s  truth. 

A  cold  calm  is  about  me, 

The  voices  speak  in  my  soul; 

I  am  released  from  the  bonds  of  banality. 
From  the  flat  boredom  of  towns: 

I  can  turn  once  more  to  faith  in  God  and  Man.” 

And  there  are  others  possessing  considerable 
charm  and  merit.  However,  too  many  have 
that  little  blemish  of  which  I  spoke.  We  ven¬ 
ture  that  if  destiny  be  kind  to  Mr.  Coates  and 
give  him  long  life,  his  more  mature  work 
will  be  more  in  accord  with  the  canons  of 
what  he  would  probably  now  scornfully  call 
“conventional  rot.” 

In  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth’s  book,  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society,  considerable  heat 
is  generated  over  the  subject  of  verbalism. 
The  learned  doctor  rather  assumes  that  a 
blind  person,  knowing  nothing  of  colors  (and 
other  things),  should  carefully  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  stuff  such  people  should  write,  a  letter  is 
quoted,  describing  a  walk  by  a  mountain 
road.  No  color  is  spoken  of,  but  scents  and 
sounds  and  tactual  impressions  are  freely 
enumerated.  And  the  effect  is  really  very 

fresh  and  vivid _ We  imagine  that  “Touch- 

Landscape”  in  Beating  Shoes  would  meet 
with  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  approval,  for,  as  its  title 
would  imply,  it  deals  with  the  perception  of 
landscape  through  touch  and  hearing — and  a 
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good  deal  of  imagination.  We  quote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  poem.  . . .  Don’t  be  too  critical  of 
three-dimensional-curves! 

Then  stepped  my  fancy  out  over  the  scene. 
Through  stiff  bracken  she  waded, 

The  turf  caressed  her  feet, 

The  ground  flowed  away  in  broad  slopes  towards 
the  valley. 

She  heard  the  shadow-sound  of  trees; 

Her  hands  brushed  the  fields — a  thousand 
acres — 

To  touch  the  distant  wood 
Flung  like  a  scarf  of  lace 
Upon  the  knees  of  the  hills. 

She  buried  her  feet  in  grasses  rich  and  cool 
When  to  the  plain  she  leapt 
Beside  a  level  river — 

A  polished  strip  of  metal  cutting  the  pastures. 

And  thence  to  farther  hills 
Swelling  beneath  my  disembodied  hands 
In  three-dimensional  curves; — 

Most  lovely  hills,  phantom  and  far  away 
And  overlaid  with  velvet. 

And  farther  yet,  beyond  the  misty  hills, 

I  reached  the  wrinkled  sea; — : 

I  touched  the  waves  with  crests  of  thistledown. 

The  little  collection  ends  with  a  group  of 
poems  on  aeroplanes,  scierfee,  physics,  astron¬ 
omy.  These  topics  are  treated  just  about  as 
you  might  expect — with  greater  verbal  artil¬ 
lery  but  less  effect.  It  is  evident  here,  as  else¬ 
where  in  literary  history,  that  our  young  poet 
is  more  at  home  in  the  world  he  wots  of  than 
flying  about  in  the  universe  among  the  “evils 
that  he  knows  not  of.”  Mr.  Coates  has  a  gen¬ 
uine  talent;  he  should  cultivate  it  in  his  own 
garden,  venturing  as  infrequently  as  possible 
beyond  the  palings.  I  firmly  believe  he  will  be 
heard  from  again  and  with  increasing  cer¬ 
tainty  of  experience  and  expression.  We  can 
do  with  a  few  real  poets  among  our  own 
people. 

S.  C.  Swift. 
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How  to  Maf{e  Candy,  by  W.  W.  Chensoeth 
(Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Manufactures  at  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege).  In  one  volume,  44  pages,  Grade  Two. 
Price  75  cents  in  a  permanent  binding,  60 
cents  in  a  staple  binding,  and  40  cents  in  a 
tied  binding.  This  book  has  been  specially 
edited  for  the  blind  by  Miss  Natalie  Ruth, 
teacher  of  home  economics  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Boston  Cooking  School  Coo^  Boo\ 
{Selections),  by  Fanny  Merritt  Farmer.  1937 
edition  in  two  volumes.  Copies  available  both 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  and  in  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  Two.  Price  $2.50  in 
a  permanent  binding,  $2.00  in  a  staple  bind¬ 
ing,  and  $1.50  in  a  tied  binding.  This  book 
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Miss  Natalie  Ruth,  teacher  of  home  economics 
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struction  of  the  Blind. 

Culbertson’s  Own  New  Contract  Bridge 
Self-Teacher,  by  Ely  Culbertson.  In  three 
volumes.  Price  $3.75  in  a  permanent  binding, 
I3.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and  $2.25  in  a  tied 
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Culbertson’s  Summary  {New  Rules),  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933.) 

Decorative  Bedspreads — Knitting  (  Selec¬ 
tions),  by  Anne  Orr.  Book  37,  in  one  volume, 
72  pages.  Grade  Two.  Price  $1.25  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  binding,  $ix)0  in  a  staple  binding,  and 
75  cents  in  a  tied  binding.  A  new  one  volume 
book  with  full  instructions  and  the  latest 
designs  for  knitting  twelve  different  bed¬ 
spreads,  some  composed  of  knitted  strips, 
directions  for  which  could  be  used  also  for 
bureau  or  table  runners. 
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Braille  Grade  One  and  Grade  One  and  a 
Half — A  Manual  for  Workers  {Revised  Edi¬ 
tion),  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  one 
volume  of  116  pages.  Price  $1.25  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  binding,  $1.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and 
75  cents  in  a  tied  binding. 
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Braille  Grade  Two  {A  Manual),  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  No.  425.  In  one  volume 
of  84  pages.  Price  $1.25  in  a  permanent  bind¬ 
ing,  $1.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and  75  cents 
in  a  tied  binding. 
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Priscilla  Basketry  Boo^,  and  Knitting  Direc¬ 
tions. 

These  books  have  been  transcribed  into 
braille  by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Inquiries  and  orders  for  these  title  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Mabel  T.  Bcxirdman, 
Director,  Volunteer  Service,  The  American 
Red  Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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